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NEW ENGLAND. 
Whoe’er thou art, who walkest there 
Where God first taught my feet to roam, 
Preathe but my name into the air, ° 
I am content, for that is home. 


A sense, a color, comes to me, 

Of bay bushes that heavy lie 
With juniper along the sea, 

And the blue sea along the sky._ 


New England is my home; ’tis there 
I love the pagan sun and moon. 

’Tis there I love the growing year; 
December and young summer June. 


I'd rather love one blade of grass 
That grows on one New England hill, 
Than drain the whole world in the glass 
Of fortune, when the heart is still. 
—Philip Savage. 


A WATER LILY. 


O star, on the breast of the river, 
O marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall straight down from heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel, 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one? 


Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven, 
None gave me my saintly white; 
It slowly grew from the blackness 
Far down in the dreary night, 
From the ooze of the silent river 
I won my glory and grace; 
White souls fall not, O my poet, 
They rise to the sweetest place. : 
—Mary Frances Butts. 


“Tis a long, long road to the sun— 

Millions of miles!” they said, 
Yet when the day was done 

And the heart of the west glowed red, 
There were only the pasture bars, 

And a glimmer of shore and sea, 
And the first of the friendly stars, 

Betwixt the sun and me, 

—Youth’s Companion. 


I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; a 

Yet I know how the heather looks, 
And how a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


li. is a comely fashion to be glad. 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow, 


THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENTS, THROUGH THE JU- 
VENILE COURT. 


BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSAY, DENVER. 

Misdirected. and sometimes maudlin sympathy 
must not be associated with _ intelligent, 
earnest effort to prevent crime. Every act- 
ual vicious criminal guilty of a 
offence had better be locked up for life, 
as the best thing for him and for society. ‘The his- 
tory of criminology will show that punishment of in- 


dividuals is not a successful method of preventing - 


crime. There is no justification for the punishment 
of a human being unless it is necessary to help him, 
or (what is more important than to the individual) 
unless it is necessary to protect society, that is, bo 
best secure to all individuals security of life, prop- 
perty, and the pursuit of happiness. Any other view 
would be to admit the doctrine of vengeance as just, 
wise, and humane. What we seek is justice, ad- 
ministered with wisdom, humanity, and charity. It 
is a sad, and at the same time important, thing that 
the increase in crime is largely among the youth of 
this nation. Facts and figures in this respect come 
almost like blows to remind us of our responsibility, 
and to suggest our shortsightedness. 

We now know that the seeds of criminality in the 
great majority of cases are planted in youth. ‘The 
English prison commission recently reported to Par- 
liament that the age of sixteen to twenty was essen- 
tionally the criminal age, and between ten and six- 
teen the most important age for the care and forma- 
tion of character. The Earl of Shaftsbury, after 
much study, declared that not two in any 100 crim- 
inals in ondon had formed the habits which led to 
criwinality after the twentieth year. | 

There are from three to five times as many chil- 
dren, in proportion to population by ages, arrested 
every year in the cities of this country as adults. 
Seventeen thousand under sixteen, it is said, were ar- 
rested in Chicago the year before the juvenile court 
law went into effect. A similar condition may be 
found in nearly every large city. ‘These children are 
all subjected more or less to the contaminating in- 
fluence of the jails and the criminal courts. Leaving 
out duplicates and taking individual cases of children 
arrested for a period of say six years, between the 
tenth and zixteenth year, in most cities probably one 
out of every five boys land behind the bars in this im- 
portant period. This was true in Denver, and Den- 
ver is better off in this respcet than many oth.r cities. 
The period of incarceration may have been only two 
hours or two months. The important point is that 
the children were in jail, or arrested for some offence 
which landed them there. Therefore, the majority 
of law breakers in cities, in proportion to ages, and 
according to arrests, are among the young. ‘That, 
is no reflection on the children. It is a reflection 
on the parents, the government, and the people. 
These children do not know how to obey. We want 
to teach them how and why. They must learn to 
respect the law, to respect authority, to 
respect the rights of others, for their own good and 
happiness as well as that of others. This is the 
first step in reform. If the home in which this duty 
rests cannot do it, the state must; and, in perform- 
ing this function, a purely parental one, it must 
frequently deal with the home, tthe parent, and the 


child. The state must handle the problem 
as a wise parent should. It never has 
and never can do this through jails, pris- 
ons, and criminal courts, as such. ‘These 


things may be all right for adults. They are mon- 
strous for children. Their method of dealing with 
children in the past is a sad commentary on the in- 
junction of our Divine Master, whi said of any one 
“who would harm one of these little ones that it were 


better that a millstone he hanged about his neck 
and he be cast into the sea.” ‘The harm the state 
has wrought upon the youth of this land by its 
bungijng methods in attempting to reform a child 
waywardly disposed, will some day form one of the 
blackest pages in the history of our criminal juris- 
prudence. But, I predict that we are on the eve of 
a great awakening, when the dark blot will be ob- 
literated in the refulgence and radiance of new 
methods founded in the love and teachings of our 
Divine Master and the tenderness of a mother for 
an erniug child. 

A number of systems are combining to bring 
about this change. No one will accomplish it alone. 
All will not accomplish it entirely. Each has its 
place in the great work of reform. The industrial 
school is doing splendid work. It isno longer 
looked upon as a reform school. It no longer has 
about it the odor of degradation. The time is al- 
most here when a boy from an industrial school, as 
those institutions are now being conducted, may 
hold as honorable a place in the community, and 
be as proud of his record at that school as his more 
fortunate brother from the university. 

I am going to speak particularly of the juvenile 
count and what it can be made as a means of cor- 
rection at home—this side the institution. There 
should be no hesitation to send a boy or girl to an: 
institution when it is a proper case. I rather fear 
the danger of not sending them there when I ought 
to. These schools are doing ‘work as important to 
the state as your universities. It is not appreciated 
and little understood by the general public. Their 
superintendents deserve to rank for character and 
ability with the presidents of universities. They 
should be the best material among men that the 
state can secure. They have a responsibility and a 
duty to the state that certainly equals, and in my 
judgment, exceeds that of any other educator. 

Yet, with any kind of a decent home, the place 
for a boy or girl is within that home. We all agree 
to this. The juvenile court and probation system 
will keep him there if it is proper and possible. It 
is proper unless the home and environments are of a 
character positively dangerous to the welfare of the 
child or unless it has demonstrated its inability to 
correct it when evilly disposed. It is possible in 
mest cases where it was hopeless before. 

I do not know how to explain what may be done 
with the juvenile court and its offices better than to 
tell what has been done in the court, over which I 
have the honor to preside and to refer to some of 
the principles underlying the methods pursued. 

Its purpose is, of course, to prevent crime before 
crime is actually committed. To correct, to aid, 
and assist those who might be criminals, or whio 
might do a criminal act, to avoid falling into either 
misfortune. It deals only with children and those 
responsible for the faults of children. It realizes 
that we cannot have good men and women unless 
we staxt with good children. Because of infancy . 
both the constitution and laws of the state and pub- 
lic sentiment will justify methods of dealing with 
children which would not be tolerated in dealing 
with adults. It believes in what statisbics show, 
that the inception of crime is in the waywardness of 
misdirected children. It svould take care of these: 
children in adolescence, when character is plastic 
and can be molded as clay in the potier’s hands. It 
wonld help to form character and not postpone the 
evil day ina bungling attempt to reform it. All of 
this is easily said. It is not so easily done. It can 
be done. It is being done in some cities. Tit is a 
strenuous life. It requires mem and women of in- 
telligence, tact, skill, and enthusiasm. It is not so 
much the law as the work. It is not so much the 
statute as those who administer it. But I do not 
want to underestimate the importance of the law. 
Without it we would be fearfully handicapped. 
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The original law under which the juvenile court 
of Denver was established was enacted m the winter 
of 1899. ‘The statuie was very brief, and provided, 
in substance, that any child under sixteen, incor- 
rigible or guilty of immoral conduct, could be pro- 
ceeded against in the county count as a juvenile dis- 
orderly person. ‘The county court is the probate 
court, and has a certain limited jurisdiction in all 
civil eases. It is in no sense, however, a criminal 
court. Systematic effort was not made to try all 
children’s cases in this court, until nearly two years 
later, when, in January, 1901, a probation system 
was established. During the *past winter the legis- 
lature enacted a more elaborate juvenile court law. 
The new law has made practically no change in the 
working of our system, except to give us much 
needed relief in the way of paid assistants. A house 
of detention is provided for. ‘The jail for children 
under fourteen is abolished. To reform a child by 
starting with putting it im jail is like trying to cure 
it of illness by first depositing it upon the city gar- 
bage dump. An experienced jail official once de- 
clared that city jails for children were toboggan 
slides straight into hell. ‘The juvenile court in 
Denver has fought the jail system for two years, 
and succeeded in abolishing at entirely for children 
as formerly conducted. The detention house will 
be conducted by a superintendent and matron, who 
shall be man and wife, and competent to keep all 
the branches ef the grammar school. When a child 
is arrested the juvenile court may order its incar- 
ceration in the detention house. It must be kept 
at its desk during the day, just as in the schoolroom, 
at some useful employment. At night the superin- 
tendent must sleep in the same dormitory with the 
boys, amd the matron with the girls. It is only in 
this way that the hideous vices learned by children 
ir. jails, and the contaminating influences to which 
they are subjected can be eliminated. We cannot 
be too careful in dealing with a child needing cor- 
rection, and the old methods of subjecting it to the 
brutalizing effects of jail incareerations will soon be, 
in my opinion, a relic of the past, classed among 
other relics of barbarism. We have had very little 
trouble in obtaining attendance at court by children 
and parents of children, who formerly were sub- 
jected to incarceration, by merely notifying them of 
the time and place when their presence was required. 

The most important addition made to our juve- 
nile law is an act declaring that all parents, guar- 
dians, or other persons by any act or in any manner 
causing, encouraging, or contributing to the delin- 
quency of any child, as defined by the statutes of 
the state. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
punished by a fine, not to exceed one thousand dol- 
lars, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or 
both. Our former act only permitted the punish- 
ment of parents by a fine or imprisonment while 
they were responsible for the habitual truancy of 
their children. The present act makes not only 
parents, but all other persons responsible either for 
the truancy or delinquency of the child. The re- 
sult is we are holding parents to a rigid accouniba- 
bility for the faults of their children. Out of over 


100 parents brought into our juvenile court last. 


year for the truancy of their children, less than five 
per cent. of such children failed to become regular 
school attendants. The parents were fined, and the 
sentence suspended while the law was compiled 
with. 

The law declares that any child who purchases 
liquor, or who even enters or visits a saloon, shall 
be deemed a delinquent child. Under our juvenile 
law. we would not only bring in the child as a de- 
linquent, but the father who sent the child to the 
saloon, and the saloon keeper, who gave the child the 
liquor, wovld he prosecuted for contributing to the 
delinquency of that child. The wholesome effect of 
the law is already heing realized. The evidence in 
any case against the child for delinquency cannot be 
used in any other proceeding against the child at 
any time. 

The most effective factor of the juvenile court of 
Deaver has been what is known as the “Report 
System.” Something over two years ago, we estab- 
lished a rule requiring all children found guilty of 


than ten per cent. 


disorderly conduct to report to the court once every 
two wecks, with a statement from the teacher de- 
tailing the schoo! attendance and conduct of the 
child. By arrangement with the schools of Denver, 
a perfect understanding is had between the court 
and the schools as to the method of making out 
these reports, so that the court is enabled to tell at 
a glance the record of the child in school. The 
truancy or probation officer makes periodical vis.ts 
to the neighborhood, and ascertains, as far as pos- 
sible, the conduct of the child in the home. In this 
way, we are enabled to keep up with the record of 
the probationer. ‘There are now an average of 250 
boys reporiing to the juvenile court at every session 
thereof, on every Saturday morning, at nine o'clock. 
Boys who are working report Saturday evening, with 
statements from their employers, and very often 
mere voluntary accounts of their conduct. 

As a result of the probation system, during the 
first two years of the juvenile court 554 children, of 
whom thirty-nine were girls, were found guilty of 
disorderly conduct, and placed on probation, being 
required to report in the manner stated. ‘These 
children had committed various offences, which, if 
comunitted by an adult, would have been burglary, 
larceny, gambling, railroad depredations, forgery, 
and petty offences, embracing a number of cases 
for truaney. ‘Uhere were returned to the court, 
during the entire period of two years, of these 554 
children, for renewed offences of such a character 
as tc require their commitment: to the Industrial 
school, just thirty-one boys, and a number of these 
were returned because of the hopeless lack of ‘home 
surroundings, or an environment to aid in their 
reformation. We therefore have in two years all 
hut five and five-tenths per cent. of 554 children 
found guilty of mostly serious offences, giving un- 
usual and unexpeoted satisfaction under the proba- 
tion system. It is true that during this period 
there were committed at the time of trial, without 
heing placed upon probation, about forty children 
out of 715 brought before the court for delinquency. 
Yet nearly all of this number were committed be- 
cause of lack of home conditions and environments, 
which in the opinion of the court, would justify their 
heing submitted to the probation system. In otiher 
words, such children were both dependent and de- 
linient. The fact remains, thhowever, that out of 
715 children brought into the juvenile court in 
Denvei, in two years, it became necessary to commit 
to the State Industrial school only a little more 
We consider this is a very grat- 
ifying record over the method of dealing with chil- 
dien in the criminal court of Denver in former 
years, when at least seventy-five per cent. of the 
children tried were committed to institutions. The 
gaving in expense in proportion to the number of 
trials and commitments made, has exceeded $100,- 
000, his is demonstrated in detail in the first re- 
port of the court. The governor of the state in his 
recent inaugural address declared that in eighteen. 
months the juvenile court of Denver had saved the 
state and county $88,000. 

As a result of the methods of assistance, en- 
couragement, and help, with such firmness as is 
necessary to enforce proper discipline, over 150 boys 
have come voluntarily into the juvenile court dur- 
ing the past two years. These boys are what we 
term “Voluniary Delinquents.” They have been 
brought to the court principally by other boys who 
have been proceeded agaiast in court. Many of 
them have come voluntarily to myself, and stated 
that they desired to be placed upon the probation 
list because of some had habits to which they had be- 
come addicted, and wanted to be assisted tio employ- 
ment and expressed a desire to correct their evil 
tendencies. It may he said, however, that the effect 
of requiring some 200 boys to appear in court once 
every two weeks gives the court opportunities not 
otherwise, as a rule, acquired. 
we have what ice known as a Saturday morning talk, 
in which some subject or topic of an appropriate 
character is taken up and discussed. Again, it is 
my custom very frequently, to take boys into my 
chambers, and through confidential and companion- 
able talks (being very much of a boy myself, under- 


. 


Onee each month 


standing and appreciating their troubles amd difti- 
culties) get into their lives, find out who their com- 
panions are, with the result very frequently that a 
number of boys; not brought into court at all, are 
either implicated in their troubles or committing 
like offences. 

The result of this system has been to encourage 
boys to assist the court not only in helping them, 
but in helping other boys who are disposed to evil 
Let me illustrate the idea with a few cases 


ways. 
in point: One evening five boys came to my 
chambers at the courthouse to see me. I had 


never seen but one of the boys before. ‘This partic- 
ular boy was what we might dlass as a “street. boy,” 
in faet, originally a very difficult and dangerous 
ease. He said to me, “Judge, I told dese kids that 
they was sure to get caught by the cop for swipin’ 
wheels, and we’s been talkin’ it over, and just con- 
cluded that the best thing to do was to come wp here 
and snitch up. I told de kids dey would git a 
square deal.” J soon became acquainted with these 
boys, althongh I was amused at first, to notice the 
apparent fear or trepidation, mixed with doubt an 
misgivings upon the countenances of the four new 
ones. ‘hey were nat yet satisfied that the assur- 
ances of their friend were as safe as represented. 
We were noi long in becoming fast friends, however, 
and those boys, in a free and easy fashion, gave me 
the history of their pilferings, which disclosed that 
I had upon my hands a very serious case, The ro- 
sult was a free, easy, and friendly talk which did 
not invelve either preaching, cross words, or threats. 
I jusi tall.ed with those boys as though I was one 
of them, a companion and a friend in trouble, and 
advising the best way out, and the best way to keep 
out for all time. Four of those ‘boys to this day are 
voluntary probationers. ‘They have never even been 
charged, or tried for any offence, although they had 
thirteen stolen bicycles to their credit, or rather dis- 
credit. I personally investigated at the police sta- 
tion, an found complaints that fitted exactly the 
number they had admitted. The wheels had been 
changed and shifted around, and either sold or de- 
stroyed. I remember telling this incident to a police 
officer, a good man at heart, and he did not exactly 
agree with me in my, method of treating this case. 
He thought the boys should have been arrested, and 
an effort made to return the wheels. ‘This was very 
impracticable under the circumstances. T told him 
that I thought more of the boys than I did of the 
wheels; that I believed there was even a greater duty 
to save those boys than to save the bicycles, not- 
withstanding | respected the rights of the owners. 
I haven’t a particle of doubt that the result of that 
incident was to save many citizens’ property which 
would otherwise have been stolen. I have no doub‘ 
that but for that incident, the police would never in 
any event have recovered a particle of that prop- 
erty. I therefore justify my treatment of that cas». 
I have been entirely satisfied with the result. For 
éver a year these boys have been reporting to me on 
an average once every two weeks. It is true I have 
had oceasion to assist some of them to different po- 
sitions of employment. Yet, during that time, I a: 
sure their lives have been entirely free from thefts 
or other serious impropricties. Had any of these 
boys shown a disposition to return to their former 
bad habits, it was thoroughly understood between 
us that [ retained the privilege to have them 
charged with the offence they had voluntarily con- 
fessed. 

Oscar C. had been repeatedly arrested by the po- 
lice before he was ever brought to a juvenile court. 
He was regarded as a hopeless case, having also 
served a term at the Industrial school. We ob- 
tained a position for Osear which he promptly los! 
because of incompetency; but we did not lose him. 
He was braced up and put to work at another place 
with much encouragement and urging. He man- 
aged to stick satisfactorily, and we were rewarde:! 
months later with the highest commendation by |i: 
employer. One night Oscar came to see me, a))- 
parently to show off his new clothes, the result o/ 
his month’s wages, and to please me as well as him- 
self, with 9 good report. He had with him another 
boy. Of course he was weleomed and _ inquire! 
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abeut in the most friendly way. I soon learned that 
Ifarvey was an old chum of Osear’s. “Judge,” said 
Ilarvey, “will you help me get a job at the Cement 
Works”? Of course I volunteered amy assistance 
in my power, and I suggested, “Harvey, we are just 
vs ready to help a boy here who has not been in 
trouble, as we are one who his been.” “Oh,” said 


he, “lL might as well be honest; thie only difference - 


between Oscar and me is that Oscar got caught and 
I didn’t.” The boy disclosed to me that he had 
committed a number of thefits, and had been de- 
terred on one occasion by a remark from Oscar that 
he “wasn’t goimg to steal any more, because it 
wouldn’t be square with the Judge.” Of course 
Harvey is on the Volunteer Delinquent list. 

The great number of voluntary delinquenits have 
not committed any serious offence. The boys are 


policeman who believed rather in jail sentences than 
encouragement, and assistance of the proper kind, 
and with the proper firmness, had told the boy that 
this juvenile court the Judge was running up there 
was all “blanked” nonsense. That boy had lied 
time and again to the policeman. He had lied 
under all kinds of threats, revilings and cursings, 
according to this own story, while incarcerated in 
jail, and charged by the officers with a number of 
offences, some of which he had committed, but 
which he entirely forgot in his rebellion at those 
charges made against him, and insisted upon by the 
police, but of whach, as a matter of fact, he was en- 
tirely innocent. 

tecently in Denver certain prominent merchants; 
were greatly annoyed by the profanity of boys who 
congregated in a certain alley of an evening news- 
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encouraged not only to obey tthe law, but impressed 
with the idea that the friendship, aid, and assistance 
of the court. and its officers, demand in return only 
lovalty, friendship, and assistance to the court. If 
we are to have this, it means that they must obey the 
law, and bring good reports from itheir teachers, 
parents, and employers. ; 

While the probation system is not without its 
failures the results by this method of treatment, are 
eratifying, and satisfactory, even beyond expecta- 
ion. We endeavor to interest everyone of these 
hoys in the methods of the juvenile court, its ob- 
ject, its purpose, and impress upon them that the 
success of such methods depends upon their cor- 
dial, earnest, and sincere co-operation. 

Recently a complaint was made against a boy in 
the juvenile court in which he was charged with a 
rather serious offence. I was satisfied after an in- 
vestigation, that the accusation was unjust; but, as 
is often the case, the result of a suspicion aroused 
hy the fact merely that the boy had been before the 
court, and finding no one else upon whom guilt 
could be fastened, it was natural that he should be 
suspected. I immediately sent for this boy, and he 
sitisfied me at once that he was entirely innocent of 
the charge. The little fellow said to me, rather 


tearfully, “Well, Judge, I ‘am awful glad they didn’t — 


*o and arrest me, because then the cops would have 
hada langh on us, and said, ‘This juvenile court 
husiness is all nonsense, because here is that 
“blinked” kid who the Judge let off, gone and swiped 
something again,’ and then, Judge,” said he, “they 
would have thought tihey had the best of us, 
wouldn’t they?” Now, when this boy was in jail, a 


paper. Much complaint was also made about the 
petty gambling and other offences of these boys, 
most of them newsboys. A number of individual 
boys, charged with such offences, have been brought 
into the juvenile court. In every case they have re- 
formed their*habits to the entire satisfaction of the 
officers of the court. <A friend of mine told’me that 
he had overheard .one of these street boys deliver 
himself of the following to a new boy in court: 
“Now, look-a-here, John, if you knows what is good 
fur you, you'll stay by de Judge. He’s square, he 
is, wid. de kids, and de kids has got to be square wid 
him, and de first kid dat goes back on him is going 
to git smashed, see?” This boy was one of the 
number reporting to the juvenile court, who came 
to me voluntarily recently and delivered himself of 
the following advice: “Now, Judge, dare ain’t no 
use tryin’ to git dem cops to stop dese kids shootin’ 
craps, swipin’ tings, and raising h De cops 
can't do it. De kids is too sharp for ’em. De only 
way you can ever git it stopped is to git the gang 
up here and tell the push you want iit done, and dere 
ain’t a kid among ’em, in my opinion, dat won’t go 
down de line wid you. Anyway, de’ll do more to 
make de kids stop dere swearin’ and shootin’ craps 
and swipin’ fruit, dan all de cops in town.” I call 
that loyalty to the count. I call it co-operation. 
We haven’t organized the anti-crap, society yet, but 
the boys on the street are anxiously looking forwar 
to it, and a number of boys have come to my cham- 
bers to tell me, “not to boder wid de cops, that de 
kids is gitting. ready to stop crap shootin’, if you 
want it done.” It is as natural for street boys to 
gamble as it is for them to eat, and I am not entirely 


sanguine of the success of the anti-crap society; yet, 
I am sure that my counselor is entirely right, “that 
de kids can do more to stop erap shooting than all 
the cops on the force.” 

I have had many boys tell me not to worry about 
them getting me into trouble. This sentiment is 
the result of frequent semi-confidential, companion- 
able talks with boys generally in my chambers 
around my table. They are thoroughly alive to the 
fact that if I keep them out of the Industrial school 
because of their promises, it is necessary that they 
must be square with me, or the whole juvenile court 
business is liable to go to smash, for, as I have often 
said, “Now, fellows, look here, if I keep you all out 
of Golden (this is the town where the Industrial 
school is located), and you go and swipe something 
again, why. what will folks say? Why, they will just 
say, “nat fool judge up there ought to have sent 
that kid up. If he had, he wouldn’t have swiped 
anything, and made other people a lot of trouble.’ ” 
Now, it is my custom to say, “Kids, we are all in the 
same boat, and if anybody swipes anything again, [ 
am going to get fits, and the first thing you know, 
you will be getting a new judge up here that will 
hike you all up.” (A little boy’s slang, judiciously 
and wisely used at the psychological moment, has a 
powerful efféct, and does more to reach the boy 
heart than you can well imagine. I do not believe, 
if used with diseretion, it has a bad effeet.) The 
response from boys often is, “Now, Judge, I will tell 
you, | am going to stay with you; all I want you to 
do is to give me a fair show, and if I don’t stay with 
you, then I think you ought to send me up.” Asa 
result of this practice nearly every probationer com- 
mitted imposes his own sentence, and some have 
sone to the Industrial school alone and unattended. 

he policeman is the boys’ natural enemy. An 
anwusing feature about our work in the juvenile 
court is that the boys, especially what might be 
termed the street boys, have a notion that the police 
are epposed to the juvenile court, and are in favor 
of putting all the kids in jail. They also think that 
the police department has a joke on the court every 
time a hey on probation is caught for a new olfence. 
The result is they have a particular pride in fooling 
the police and in staying with the court. 

I like to tell the story about little Harry, 
who, because of the fact the was probably 
one of the worst specimens I ever had to 
deal with, illustrates the point better than 
possibly a great many other cases of a 
similar character treated in the same way. I had 
sentenced Harry to the Industrial school at the so- 
licitation of the police oflicials, the principal of the 
school, and his own mother, who I knew was heart- 
broken and despaired of his redemption. He had 
been termed by the police a “smooth little thief.” 
I suppose, from the harsher standard of the erim- 
inal law, he fully deserved the appellation. Siome- 
thing about the boy rather appealed to me, however, 
and, as I have often done, I went to the jail myself 
after I had started him on the road to what is com- 
monly termed the “Reform school,” and had the 
officer put me in the cell with the boy. I sat down 
by his side and told him that now we were both in 
jail, and if I let him go and he ever stole again I 
should certainly feel that I ought to be put back in 
the same cell with him. “Vor,” said I, “if you 

go to the Industrial school, as you have started, you 
will certainly not have a chance to steal, and per- 
haps you will become a good boy. But, if I let you 
go, and you steal again, then I am responsible even 
more than you. Now Harry,” said I, “if I protect 
you, are you going, to protect me? Don’t you know 
that I couldn’t hold my job very long if I permitted 
thieves to run loose on the community?” Harry 
saw the point at once. With tears in his eyes this 
thirteen-year-old boy stood up like a man and said, 
so sincerely and earnestly for a boy of his age, that 
he would never get me into any trouble, that I, al- 
most tearfully, accepted his protection. I rang for 
the. jailer and through the clatter of the iron gates, 
the bolts and bars, walked out of that jail with that 
boy and teok ham to his mother. He went to 
school regularly. He sold his papers in the afiter- 
noon, and would frequently come to me during the 


week with a face full of gladness, to tell me how 
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well he was doing, and how ably he was protecting 
me. He was also fully aware of the protection [ 
was affording him, in keeping him out of the In- 
dustrial school, which to that boy was as much of a 
horror as the penitentiary is to a man. He was 
equally aware of the importance to his own welfare 
and future that he should not steal again, that he 
should obey the school law and avoid playing 
“hookey”’ as he would the plague. For over a year 
little Harry breught excellent reports every two 
weeks. Recently he moved to a distanit city in the 
West with nearly two years added to his experience 
since the time we sat in the cell together, and only 
last week I received from both his mother and him, 
letters full of love and gratitude for what we had 
accomplished for that boy. Some time after he had 
returned to school, his mother came to me and said, 
“Judge, | never quite understood why my boy is 
such a splendid little fellow. You know the used to 
steal and lie, and it was impossible for me to keep 
him in school. IT said to him tie other day, ‘Harry, 
how is it you were so good for the Judge, and you 
wouldn’t be good for me? He looked up into my 
face and said, smilingly, ‘Well, Ma, you see it’s this 
way, if I gits bad agin the Judge, he will lose his 
job, and you see he is my friend, and I’ve got to stay 
with him, beeanse he stays with me, and I ain’t going 
to steal no more.’ ” It is fairly certain that this 
boy would have been a criminal, and no doubt some 
day an inmate of a penitentiary, a disgrace to him- 
self, and a sorrow to a broken-hearted mother. How 
many Ifarrys are there in the penitentiary to-day 
who. if taken at the inception of criminality in 
childhood or youth might have been citizens honored 
and respected and a credit to the state? Yet how 
often we defer this important work until character 
hes become as hard as rect incapable of im- 
pression. 

Of course a juvenile court system, while under 
any average circumstance, is bound to be a step in 
advance of the cld methods of the criminal law in 
dealing with children, yet its permanenit and more 
complete suecess depends upon the individuals to 
whom its execution is entrusted. We have heard a 
great deal about probation officers. Upon the char- 
acter, tact, skill, and intelligence of the judge and 
his assistants, the probation officers, largely depends 
the success of the court. Without personal touch, 
influence, patience, encouragement of the child, and 
attempt to arouse all the nobler and better impulses, 
and subdue and suppress those discords of the soul, 
complete success is not likely to be attained. The 
law itself is of small importance compared to these 
elements. There is no higher or more important 
pesition of a public character in the community 
than that of a probation officer unless it be the 
judge of the juvenile court. Perhaps this might 
illy come from one occupying that position, yet I 
have no apology to make for tthe statement. I am 
sure the statement can he appreciated by few more 
then by one who has oceupied so important a posi- 
tion. As this work progresses and its wonderful re- 
sults are constantly observed, the force of the state- 
ment impresses itself more and more upon the mind 
of the judge of the juvenile court. His position in 
the community, while somewhat new and unique, 
is nevertheless, one of tremendous importance. 
Judge Tuthill, of Chicago, a distinguished pioneer 
among the judges of juvenile courts. after I believe 
an experience of over twenty years upon the bench 
in Cook county, has repeatedly declared that he con- 
sidered his work as judge of the juvenile court of 
Cook county the most important work he had ever 
performed. He assures us it is the most beneficial 
service to the community he has ever been able to 
render. T have no doubt that in importance to the 
community, not only for the present, but for future 
generations, it does exceed that of all his long. hon- 
orable, and noble service upon the bench. One of 
his distinguished associates has also declared that 
the work of the juvenile court has done more in the 

brief period of its existence to prevent crime than 
all the criminal courts of Chicago have done in 
twenty vears. 

Let me illustrate this: Recently a young man of 
twenty-two held up a ssloon in the city of Denver, 

and deliberately shot down the policeman who at- 


guided 


tempted to arrest him. ‘hat young man’s wife 
came to me, with tears in her eyes, regarding thiat 
case. I know something about the history of that 


_ boy. Seven years ago he was in the police court of 


the city of Denver. There was no juvenile court, 
no probation system. I have very little doubt that 
that young man was just such a boy as little Harry, 


whom I have described, full of boyish energy, mis-’ 


directed and misguided into evil channels, and had 
he only been brought into a juvenile court, under 
the care and loving guidance of probation officers, 
that robbery would never have been committed, that 
policeman would never have been shot down, there 
would have been fewer widows and fewer orphans, 
and the state would not have been called upon to 
contribute several hundred dollars annually to sup- 
port that man for the next twenty years in the peni- 
tentiar'y. 

The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow. 
Why should we not deal gently and kindly with 
then? The young man whom I thave just men- 
tioned, was in youth, given the name of “Garfield,” 
in honor of the martyred president who had just 
then expired by the assassin’s bullet, and it was this 
same martyred Garfield who said, “I have more re- 
spect for boys than I have for men, because we gen- 
erally know what a man is, but only God knows 
what a boy may be.” 

Let me illustrate again the difference between the 


old method and the new of reforming our juvenile | 


delinquents, Harry H., six years ago, was a little boy 
of eleven, full of devilment and mischief that repre- 
sented a little spirit that had within it possibilities 
for good or evil. A thousand things in that boy’s 
life over which he had no control may have been re- 
sponsible for the direction or misdirection of that 
spirit. One of these things was a natural desire to 
make a kite. He must have the kite sticks, and a 
knife wherewith to cut the sticks. Child-like, he 
asked a very ignorant and half brutal father for the 
knife. Te was met with a curse and a blow. He 
was told to get the knife the best way he could. To 
his childish mind his father was the sum and sub- 
stance of authority.. He saw the barbers in the 
shop using sharp knives. Ome night he entered that 
shop and took therefrom a razor with which toecut 


things. There was a breaking, an entering, and a 
taking. In the eyes of the law ‘the was a burgtar. 


In my eyes and in yours, he was a misdirected, mis- 
child, no more a burglar than you or I. 
Yet the harsh machinery of the criminal law took 
that child into the criminal court, and under a 
charge of common burglary, he was sentenced to 
jail and served his time. Then followed a career of 
similar offences, gradually drifting to a more serious 
character. He was hunted by the police, arrested, 
sent to the Industrial school, returned to hig former 
oceupation of stealing; then humbed like a dog by 
police and detectives, lain in wait for in the night, 
and finally shot at like a wild animal in the mad 
efforts of the police to catch a desperate burglar of 
the age of sixteen. He was then brought to the 
juvenile court, a wrecked, distorted image. Now, I 


ask you who is responsible for this creature, bright 


and alert as a thief, already well progressed in the 
herdening process of soul and conscience? I say, 
the state. T say, almost anyone except that child. 
T once asked this boy, after he had been months on 
probation in the juvenile court, how long it took to 
try him the first time. “Oh,” said he, “the guy 
with the whiskers what sat up on the high bench, 
looked over to the cop, and the cop says to him, ‘This 
is a very bad kid: he went into Smith’s barber shop 
and took two razors, and the admits it, yer Honor,’ 
and what does the guy do, but hikes me right off to 
Golden before I had a chance to say a word.” 

Was that fair? Was that justice? Will the state 
ever make good citizens out of evil-disposed chil- 
dren by any such methods? Isn’t a boy worth sav- 
Is citizenship worth anything? T ask you if 
more care and consideration are not given live stock 
than children unfortunately situated? Is there any 
work that can more justly engage our attention than 
the saving of these boys and girls? And the girls 
are more important than the boys. Suppose that 
bev, instead of being before the court, had fallen 
from the river bank, and the same officers of the 


ing? 


law had observed the fall. Would there not have 
been am opportunity for heroism? and is there even 
one who was instrumendal in his incarceration who 
would not have been ready to perform the act of a 
hero to save the life of the child? What is life 
worth if soul and spirit are to be warped and 
stunted and neglected in childhood when it is 
plastic, when it is capable of being played wpon as 
the strings of a harp, when the skilled artist can 
dlicit therefrom either harmony or discord? It has 
been said ithat the art of handling marble is nothing 
compared to the art of handling men, and skill in 
evoking melody from the harp is less than nothing 
compared to skill in allaying discords in the soul 
and calling out its noblest impulses, its most ener- 
gelic forces. The business of life is the mastery of 
the art of living smoothly and justly with one’s fel- 
lows, and the acquisition of skill in calling out the 
best qualities of those about us. Now, this boy is 
only one of thousands. He is one of hundreds in 
my own experience. 

Do you knew what that boy cost the staite of Col- 
orado? Do you know what a similar boy cost the 
state of Georgia? I can tell you in the first case to 
one cent. I went to the police records and the 
records of the criminal court, and I figured up in 
count costs, jury fees, jailer’s fees, mileage, attorneys 
for the defense for poor person, keep in jail, and at 
the Industrial school, the total sum of $1,036.76. I 
figured up a similar case, which, I believe, amounted 
to $839. Do you know what it hias cost the people 
of the state of Colorado to not only make a good boy 
of the $800 specimen, but to place him jn the navy 
of the United States as a promising youth and a 
useful citizen? It has cost just $11.99. The samo 
sum ihas been expended for this thousand dollar dis- 
tortion up to the present time after nine months on 
probation, with an entirely satisfactory record, ex- 
cepting possibly one offence of no serious conse- 
quence considering the case. But, my friends, it 
takes patience. 

Robert, one of my own boys, was denounced by 
an officer. He was recommended for commitment. 
I secured Robert employment. In three days he 
had a fuss with the foreman and “flew oult.” _We 
got him back, secured permission for ‘him to return 
to work. In three weeks another row, and out he 
went. The police laughed. But Robert was re- 
covered, Another stiffening, earnest talk, encour- 
aging words, impressing him with the idea that he 
was a good boy, had good stuff in him, and that he 
would bring it out, until Robert believed it himeelf. 
He ‘has been believing in himself now for more than 
eighteen months, for he still holds that same job, 
and has held it without a break for this period, and 
has the reputation of being one of the best boys who 
ever worked for a man who has had twenty years’ 
experience in juvenile labor. But, my friends, it 
‘took patience. 

Sometimes there seems to be and is a limit to such 
patience, and sometimes there are failures. But the 
failures are indeed comparatively few. The point 
is that there would be infinitely more failures under 
the old system. No system is perfect. No man is 
perfect. Perfection is not in this world. We musi 
follow that method from whence come the best re- 
sults. Don’t try to handle all boys alike. Because, 
while boys in the embryo and originally miay be all 
alike, they are entirely different creatures, depending 
upon training, home, and environment. Let me il- 
lustrate: Two boys were about to run away. It is 
against the rule of the juvenile court for proba- 
tioners to leave the city without the consultation of 
the court. They were from different parts of the 
city and happened to be reported about the same 
time. One of these boys lived in the best neighbor- 
hood in the city, the product of a good, average 
home. He knew what it was to obey. He knew 
what it was to respect authority. He had never 
been illy treated. I sent for him and ‘told him 
firmly but kindly, he must not run away. He knew 
well enough what the consequences would be. He 
obeyed. I sent for the other boy and I said, 
“Henry, T understand you are going on the bum?” 
Tle admitted it. Now this boy had the “moving- 
about fever.” He had been an hiabitual bum for 
three years before he came into the juvenile court. 
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He had been kicked and cuffed about in his home. 
He had no respect for parents, no respect for au- 
thority. He had never learned whiat it was tio obey. 
He was an outlaw. I said: “My boy, I think you 
are making a great mistake to go away, but I just 
want to tell you that whenever you get ready to go 
I want you to come and tell me, because 1 want you 
to write to me while you are away. If you get into 
any trouble perhaps I can help you out. I want to 
ask you to promise me that you will not steal, and 
while it is wrong to beg, it is worse bo steal, and you 
can do the lesser evil if you are driven to desperate 
straits.’ Thus I continued in a free and easy, 
kindly talk with that boy. I took him with me to 
dinner, shook hands with shim, and wished him 
good-by, as though I thadn’t a particle of objection 
to his going, but the deepest concern for his welfare 
on his journey. The last time that boy had been 
on the bum he had traveled five thousand miles, and 
heen away for .six months, living by thefts of a 
serious character. He had free transportation all 
over this country. Tle could go to Ohicago on 
<chedule time, and he could tell you which road was 
casy and which was not. I shook hands with Henry 
on Saturday evening. On Monday morning he came 
to my chambers with the information that he had 
decided, after thinking it over, that he would hold 
on to the job we had secured for him, and he didn’t 
think he would ever go on a bum again. Of course 
[ won. 1 might have lost by this method. I was 
sure to lose had 1 pursued the method in the first 
case. 

I will not stop to expatiate upon the lessons to be 
learned from these two cases. One question: Had 
any living man a right to handle those two cases, 
under such circumstances, involving possibly the 
whole career cf at least one of those children, with- 
out knowing what he was doing? Could any living 
man have known what he was doing, unless.he knew 
those boys? Could he have known those boys un- 
less he knew their homes, their curroundings, their 
environment, their past, in fact, their inmost secret 
lives? I know that off and on in the course of the 
first three months that the more difficult boy re- 
ferred to was in juvenile court, I spent over twenty 
solid hours getting acquainted with him. Isn’t it 
worth while? Could TI render a better service to 
the state? T believe we have nipped a criminal in 
the bud. I believe we have saved to the state of 
Colorado a good citizen. 

Once, in the midst of an important law suit, little 
Maurice, who had been considered rather a hopeless 
rascal, poked his head in the court room and was 
promptly “shooed” out by the bailiff. We were in 
the midst of am important trial, involving the con- 
struction of a law upon which depended the dispo- 
sition of a million dollars’ worth of property. I told 
the bailiff to let that hoy come in, he was one of my 
friends. Te came up to the bench while I sus- 
pended the trial for three minutes. I said, “Mau- 
rice, What can I do for you?” He said, “Well, 
Judge, it’s dis way; I’s been a-seljin’ papers down by 
the Mining Exehange corner for a year and J’s all- 
ways hopped on the cars when I feeled like it, and 
new dey’s got a new guy down there for a cop; he’s 
one of dese fly bulls dat tinks he owns de town and 
won't let me git on de ears, and I’s been losing fifty 
cents a day for a week.” “Well,” I said, “Maurice, 
what can I do about it?” He Yead the papers as 
well as sold them, and he promptly replied, “Well, 
what I want you to do is to give me one of these 
here injunctions against this cop.” Maurice got 
the injunction in the shape of a kindly note to the 
policeman, stating that ‘he was a ward of the court, 
and it was our special desire that he be aillowed to 
“hop” the cars all he pleased. The next report 
dav Maurice came up beaming. “Well,” said I, 
“Maurice, how did the injunction work?” “Oh, it 
worked fine,” he replied. “Ite liked to dropped 
dead when he read it. THe’s trying to be my friend 
now. He tinks ’ve got a pull with de court.” 
Maurice to-day, after two years, is a splendid boy. 

Boys have feelings. They like to have friends. 
here isn’t much use to try to arouse pride unless 
there be someone whom they want to please and in 
leasing will in turn be pleased. If they have no 
‘riends, the first thing to do is to supply the friend, 


and the pride, in most cases, will come out. If they 
have the wrong kind of friends, it is a good thing 
to quietly supply the right kind. Take the case of 
Micky. Before Micky got in the juvenile court one 
of the Denver papers had published his picture 
with a graphic account under the double-leaded 
headline, “The Worst Kid in Town.” Micky had 
feelings. He made the paper so much trouble that 
they finally gave him a job. One unlucky day, 
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however, as he himself explains it, he got “canned.” 
After he was placed on probation, he was arrested 
on a false suspicion, as he stated to mé “Simply be- 
eause the bull had to pinch somehody amd _ he 
pinched me because he had been reading the ‘Post’ ” 
(the offending newspaper). The result was a sec- 
ond article entitled “The Misfortunies of Micky,” in 
which it was announced that he had been sent to 
the Reform school. Micky was simply ithe victim of 
a newspaper exaggeration, as other distinguished 
people have been before. He came to me in a great 
state of perturbation the next day, with the offend- 
ing paper in his hand. He said, “Judge, just look 
at dat.” JI read rather surprisedly thait I had com- 
mitted Micky to the Industrial school. “Well,” I 
said, “Charlie, this is very distressing.” “Yes,” he 
said, “I knewed it was a lie when I seed it, but,” he 
said, the dears welling in his eyes, “dat ain’t de 
worst of it.” “Why,” I said, “there is nothing that 
can be worse than such a statement?” “Oh, yes, 
dere is,” he said. Said I, “What can it possibly 
be?” Breaking down, crying, he whimpered out, 
“Deys done gone and put it on the sporting page, 
and all my friends will see it.” Now, Micky’s 
friends were among the sporting fraternity. If 
there was a prize fight on, before Micky got in the 
juvenile ceurt—and the police would have you be- 
lieve, even afier—Micky was there if he had to go 
in through the roof. He is now a special probation 
officer in the juvenile court and very proud of his 
job. He can “keep tab” on more bad kids than the 
entire police force. He says himself that he has 
“done reformed long ago,” and I am inclined to 
credit his statement. 

The best way to reform a boy waywardly disposed 
is first to understand him. You have got to get in- 
side of him and see things through his eyes, under- 
stand his motives, have sympathy and patience with 
his faults, just as far as you can, remembering that 
more ean be accomplished through love than by any 
other method. But I would not have you misun- 
derstand me. Tt has been well said that “love with- 
out justice is sentiment and weakness.” We musi 
be just. here is no justice without love and yet 
we can judge-in the light of both forgetting not 
firmness and the right to others. We cannot be 
just without tihe exercise of patience and a plenti- 
ful supply of those higher qualities of the soul 
which must be brought to bear if we are to call out 
the noblest impulses and the highest and most en- 
ergetic forces of a child. The juvenile court and 
the probation system, simply supply the machinery 
for doing this where heretofore such machinery 
was not permitied hy the law. We pursued the 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 
LIGHT. — 


RUDYARD KIPLING.’ 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


A few years ago, a young Englishman was criti- 
cally ill in-a hotel in New York, and people of all 
ranks and conditions watched the bulletins from his 
sick room with deepest concern and 
interest. Cab-drivers, car conduc- 
tors, newsboys vied with million- 
aires in the wish that he might live. 
Little children asked about him as 
if he were their own friend. Min- 
isters remembered him in “the long 
prayer,” soliciting his recovery. 
Flowers from many an unknown 
donor found their way to the sick 
man’s room. 

In some way Rudyard Kipling 
had won the people’s heart, and a 
load was lifted from it when con- 
valescence came to him. And a 
tender chord was touched by the 
memory that while he lay uncon- 
scious, his little daughter had 
slipped away from him into eternal 
light. 

Just as the year 1865 was dying, 
Rudyard Kipling was born in 
Bombay, India. Both father and mother were 
cultivated people, temporarily in India; the father 
a professor in a school of art. Their first meeting 
had been at Lake Rudyard in England, and in 
memory of that happy meeting, they named their 
little boy “Rudyard.” 

As a child, Kipling was sent away from the peril- 
ous climatie conditions of India, ito be educated in 
England. He was placed at school at the little vil- 
lage of Westward Ho in Devonshire, the village 
made famous by Charles Kingsley’s stirring story of 
the seas. But he preferred to write compositions 
rather than follow the prescribed curriculum. 

Ait seventeen. he was back in India, and entered 
upon journalistic work at Lahore, whither his father 
had removed. With somewhat of rude appreciation 
the editor-in-chief spoke of him as a “clever pup.” 
The drudgery of the newspaper life was distasteful 
‘to lim, but his ability soon gained for him a free 
range unknown by his fellow-craftsmen. 

He wrote short stories and verses, and these 
were caught up and widely published, both in Tndia 
and England. When twenty-one, a volume of his 
verse was published, and was re-published in Eng- 
land shortly afterwards. Speedily there followed a 
prose volume-——“Plain Tales from the Hills,” and 
soon everybody was reading “The Man who would 
he King,” “Without Benefit of Clergy,” “The 
Phantom Rickshaw,” and “Beyond the Pale.” <A 
new literary star had arisen. Tle was read in par- 
‘or and college and camp alike. 

The singular feature about Kipling is, that while 
his stories have such a strong local coloring, yet 
they have such a world-wide interest. Who, for in- 
stance, are “Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd?” 
Only privates in the British camp in India. But 
there is such a human touch about them, that “the 
inimitable triad”—as they have been stvled—are 
knewn everywhere. Kipling has made India as in- 
teresting and captivating as Robert Louis Steven- 
son has made the South Seas. 

About 1890 Kipling came to America, and mar- 
ricd Miss Balestier. For several summers he lived 
at Brattleboro, Vt., giving his beautiful home 
there the name of “Naulakha,” the title of one of 
his more elaborate, but not greatest, works. It 
tries to cover too much ground for the average 
reader, but not too much for Kipling, who is quite 
a globhe-trotter. Now he is in America, then in 
Tondon, next in India, and soon in Africa. 

In 1894-5, “the Jungle Book,” and “The Second 
Jungle Took,” came out. to the intense delight of 
youth and age. What thrilling stories of the jungle 
beasts these are! What a creation “Mowgli” is! 
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With a child an opinion is a stepping-stone to 
knowledge. 

Speculation is not for the child. Let him see, 
hear, estimate, reason, form opinions, and know, but 
do not encourage speculation beyond his range. 

In the last ten years, while the population in- 
creased twenty per cent., the illiterates decreased 
more than two per cent. An unparalleled record. 

Should anyone teach English who does not write 
good English for publication? It would seem as 
though the teacher of English, of all others, should 
practice what she preaches. 

If there is a stifling educational atmosphere in the 
school, it is ruinous to thought as well as to interest. 
A tonie educational atmosphere is as important to a 
school as good ventilation. It must not be artificial. 
It must be always circulating. Pupil and teacher 
must both have something to do, and must keep do- 
ing it. 

Julian A. C. Chandler, LL.D., of Virginia, suc- 
ceeds E. W. Fielder as editor-in-chief of the school- 
book publications of Silver, Burdett & Co. Dr. 
Chandler has been a distinguished success as a col- 
lege professor and author of text-books, and has 
won his doctorate of laws while still a young man. 
It is significant that such men can be tempted by 
schoolbook houses. 


Miss Erline Sinclair, the Indiana teacher who was 
put in ice-cold water in a log trough, sued the six 
girls who did it, and thas been awarded $200, the 
girls paying the costs of court. While the amount 
is not large, it is severe on the girls. The jury is 
said to have regarded the act as in fun rather than 
from malice, and it is said there was no proof of 
serious injury to the teacher. 


The politicians teach us a great lesson,—that, 
however much they may fight before and during a 
convention, they harmonize afterward. Grover 
Cleveland and William Jennings Bryan, David B 
Wiill and Tammany, Henry Waterson and August 
Belmont, Hearst and Gorman, Murphy and Sheehan, 


John R. MacLean and Tom Johnson, Tillman and 
Olney could scarcely love each other better had they 
loved at first sight, and yet one who did not know 
the ways of politicians would hardly have expected 
this result so soon from the temperature of the St. 
Louis convention. 


MARYLAND'S AWAKENING. 


Wisewhere in this issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion is published a synopsis of the new school laws 
of Maryland, as inspired and promoted by the state 
superintendent, Hon. M. Bates Stephens. In sev- 
eral respects Maryland is distinctively in the lead. 
The principal teacher is secretary of the board of 
district trustees by virtue of his office. This recog- 
nition gives him a sitting with his board at all 
meetings. 

The county school board has full authority to 
consolidate schools and arrange for the transporta- 
tion of children, and pay the charges therefor. 

The state school tax rate has been increased from 
ten and one-half to fifteen cents, which is nearly 
fifty per cent. 

Wherever there are more than 175 teachers in a 
ccunty, an assistant county superintendent is pro- 
vided for. Has any other state such legislative pro- 
vision? 

The state appropriates $25,000 toward the teach- 
crs’ pension fund. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE ST. LOUIS MEKT- 
ING. 


The success of the meeting at St. Louis can only 
be appreciated by those who recall Chicago in 1893. 
True, there was a good program at Chicago and a 
good attendance, but there was no appreciable in- 
come, and the president was elected in 1892 with 
the understanding that the 1893 meeting was not 
to count, and he was to be re-elected for 1894. 

There were many who wished President Cook to 
treat the St. Louis meeting in the same way, and 
accept the presidency for 1905, but he insisted that 
the meeting at St. Louis should be the real thing. 
Knowing that the railroads would not protect the 
$2 menvberships this year, $3,500 was set aside from 
the receipts of the Boston meeting to make up the 
deficit of the St. Louis meeting. Then the date was 
forcibly changed to a week earlier, which not only 
shut out all of the Eastern teachers, but many of the 
Western teachers. Then the expesition manage- 
ment, that would do little to help the N. BE. A., de- 
voted money to provision for the most notable edu- 
cational attractions the world has known in Sep- 
tember, using many persons to whom the N. E. A. 
was entitled. Thus Dr. John W. Cook was face to 
face with more handicaps than ever were massed 
for any other man. Now for the results. His at- 
tendance was excellent. He will pay all the bills of 
his meeting! Think of it! It is little short of the 
unbelievable. And his program was admirable, and 
his “Volume of Proceedings” will be one of the best 
ever issued. Talk of making bricks without straw! 
Dr. Cook has done it gloriously. 


RESOLUTIONS OF £. A. 


In several particulars the Resolutions of the 
N. E. A. for 1904 differ from all that have preceded, 
and the difference is so marked as to call for 
special comment. Usually in the N. E. A., as in 
most other similar organizations, the resolutions 
have been a glowing rhetorical pronunciamento of 
the chairman, upon which virtually the committee 
does not vote, and the organization never except by 
saying an admiring “Amen.” With this there is 
no quarrel, but it was different at St. Louis, that 
was all. Here the committee made the resolutions, 
and they are most specific, dealing with real issues 
in a live manner. They should be well printed, a 
half-million copies issued, and so distributed that 
every newspaper in the United States, every school 
building, every school officer, every member of the 
school board should have one. How better could a 
bit of the income of the N. E. A. be used? 

These resolutions come nearer than any other to 
being of the teachers, and they should be for the 


teachers. 


We cannot emphasize too often the educational 
creed first promulgated more than a century ago 
that “Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” This declaration of the 
fathers must come to us now with newer and more 
solemn call when we remember that in many parts 
of our common country the fundamental questions 
of elementary education—local taxation, con- 
solidation of weak schools, rational supervision. 
propef recognition of the teacher as an educator in 
the school system, school libraries, and well-trained 
and well-paid teachers—are still largely unsettled 
questions. 

We would direct attention, therefore, to the neces- 
sity for a supervisor of ability and tact for every 
town, city, county, and state system of public 


schools. Not only are leaders needed in these posi- . 


tions who can appreciate and stimulate the best pro- 
fessional work, but qualities of popular leadership 
are also demanded, to the end that all classes of 


people may be so aroused that every future citizen ~ 


of the republic may have the very best opportunity 
for training in social and civic efficiency. : 
The very nature of the teacher’s task demands 
that that task be intrusted only to men and women 
of culture and of intellectual and moral force. Tn- 
adequate compensation for educational work drives 
many efficient workers from the schoolroom, and 
prevents many men and women of large ambition 
for service from entering the teaching profession. 
It is creditable neither to the profession. nor to the 
general public that teachers of our children, even 
though they can be secured, should be paid the 
paltry sum of $300 a year, which is about the aver- 
age salary of teachers throughout the country. 
The bureau of education at Washington should 
be preserved in its integrity, and the dignity of its 
position maintained and increased. It should re- 
ceive at the hands of our lawmakers such recog- 
nition and such appropriations as will enable it not 
only to employ all expert assistance necessary, but 
also to publish in convenient and usable form the 
results of such investigations, thus making of that 
department of our government such a source of in- 


formation and advice as will be most helpful to the - 


people in conducting their campaigns of education. 

We should emphasize the necessity for the de- 
velopment of public high schools wherever they can 
be supported properly, in order that the largest 
number possible of those who pass through the ele- 
mentary grades may have the advantage of broader 
training, and for the additional reason that the 
public elementary schools are taught largely by 
those who have no training beyond that given in 
the high schools. 

As long as more than half our population is rural, 
the rural school and its problems should receive the 
solicitous care of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The republic is vitally concerned in the edu- 
eational development of every part of its territory. 
There must be no forgotten masses anywhere in our 
union of states and territories, nor in any one of its 
dependencies. 

We believe that merit, and merit alone, should 
determine the employment and retention of teach- 
ers, and that after due probation tenure of office 
should be permanent during efficiency and good be- 
havior, and that promotions should be based on fit- 
ness, experience, professional growth, and fidelity to 
duty. We especially commend the efforts that are 
being made in many parts of the country whereby 
teachers, school officials, and the general public, 
working together for a common purpose, are secur- 
ing better salaries for teachers and devising a better 
system for conserving the rights and civileges of all 
and improving the efficiency of schools. 

We declare further that, granted equal charac- 
ter, equally successful experience and efficiency, 
women are equally entitled with men to the honors 
and emoluments of the profession of teaching. 


We advocate the enactment and rigid enforce- 
ment of appropriate laws relating to child labor, 
such as will protect the mental, moral, and physical 
being of the child, and will be conducive to his edu- 
cational development into American citizenship. 
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The responsibility for the success or failure of the 
schools rests wholly with the people, and therefore 
ihe public schools should be kept as near to the 
people as practicable. ‘To this end we indorse the 
principle of popular local self-government in all 
school matters. 

Since education is a matter of highest public con- 
cern, our public school system should be fully and 
adequately supported by taxation, and tax laws 
should be honestly and rigidly enforced, both as to 
assessment and collection. 

We thank and congratulate the management of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in giving educa- 
tion first place in the scheme of classification, in lo- 
cation and in grandeur of building, and in extent 
and arrangement of educational exhibits. Such 
recognition of education is in harmony with the 
genius of democracy, and will stimulate interest in 
popular education throughout the world. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Judge Parker resigned his judicial office August 5, 


and on the tenth the ceremony of notification of his — 


nomination to the presidency took place at Esopus. 
The notification speech was made by Congressman 
Champ Clark of Missouri, the permanent chairman of 
the St. Louis convention. Mr. Parker’s speech in ac- 
ceptance was @ little longer than that of President 
Roosevelt upon the similar occasion. Mr. Parker’s 
speech had been anticipated with such eager curi- 
osity, as the first opportunity which his party or the 
country had had to become acquainted with his views 
upon public questions, that it would have been diffi- 
cult for him, in any case, to meet the expectations 
entertained of him. It was perhaps natural, in view 


of his judieial training, that he should err, if at all, . 


on the side of caution. The deliverance was, in fact, 
conservative to the verge of colorlessness, The 
money question, the franchise question, and some 
other planks in the platform were. not discussed at 


all, and what was said on trusts, the tariff, and the 
Philippines was moderate. 
* * * 


News of land operations at Port Arthur has been 
mostly fragmentary, confused and unofficial. But it 
is now clear that during the last days of July and 
the first days of August there was heavy fighting, and 
that the Japanese have stormed commanding posi- 
tions near to the fortress, and are closing in upon it. 
It is reported that 70,000 men constitute the attack- 
ing force. To the fighting on land there has been 
added fighting by the ships, the Russian vessels pour- 
ing in a heavy fire upon the assaulting columns. 
The Japanese are not in the habit of counting the 
cost when engaged in such enterprises, and it is prob- 
able that they have lost heavily in these operations, 
though not to the extent indicated in dispatches from 
Cheefoo and other centres of misinformation. But 
conditions must be growing desperate within the 
fortress, which is effectually cut off from reinforce- 
ments of men and renewal of supplies. 

* 

The Russian admiral at Port Arthur seems to have 
been moved to emulate the attempt made by Admiral 
Cervera at Santiago. On Wednesday, August 10, he 
made a dash with his squadron for the open sea. It 
is not clear‘whether he was led to this desperate ven- 
ture by the galling fire from the Japanese guns on 
Wolf Hill, or whether he was under orders to join 
his ships to those of the Vladivostok squadron at any 
cost. There was a running fight with tthe Japanese 
vessels, during which the Russian squadron was 
badly damaged and scattered. Admiral Withoff, 
who led the sortie on the battleship Czarewitch, was 
killed, and the battleship took refuge, seriously crip- 
pled, in Kaiochau bay, the German concession. Two 
cruisers and several torpedo boat destroyers also 
sought refuge there, and one cruiser entered Woo- 
sung. Most of the ships were driven back to Port 
Arthur. A Russian torpedo boat destroyer was “cut 


out” of Cheefoo by Japanese destroyers in plain vio- 
lation of Chinese neutrality. 

* * * 

The American views of contraband of war have 

been officially defined in a manifesto from the state 

department, which, although.sonly just published, 

was issued last June before there had been any 


seizures of neutral ships or cargoes. Secretary Hay 


disputes the Russian position that such materials as 


_ food, fuel, and cotton are to be treated as contraband, 


and argues that the indiscriminate condemnation of 
such commodities is not in accord with the reason- 
able and lawful rights of a neutral commerce. The 
American. view is that, at the most, such articles can 
only be regarded as conditionally contraband,—that 
is to say, as contraband enly when destined for a 
belligerent’s ships or for a place that is besieged. 
These provisions apply to the consignments of 
American flour and other foodstuffs on ships recently 
sunk or seized by the Russians, and they lay the 
foundation for heavy claims of damages later. 

Turkey persists in treating the United States with 
less consideration than she gives to European powers. 
She refuses to put American schools and missions on 


the same level with those of France or Germany. 


She will not recognize the rights of American 
naturalized citizens. And when the American min- 
ister at Constantinople presses for an adjustment of 
these questions, he is refused audience with the sul- 
tan, or is put off with promises which the government 
has no intention of keeping. Irritated by these con- 
tinued provocations and procrastinations, the United 
States has ordered Admiral Jewell’s squadron to pro- 
ceed to Smyrna, to assist by its presence in pressing 
the American claims, and to remind the sultan that 
there is a limit to American patience. The battle- 
ship squadron, now cruising in the western Mediter- 
ranean, will be sent, also, if necessary. 
* 

The death of Senator Vest of Missouri removes 
one of the most conspicuous survivors of ante- 
bellum days. Mr. Vest was not quite seventy-four, 
but he went into politics early. He figured in the 
stirring times when his state was getting its bearings 
at the outbreak of the Civil war. He was an active 
memiber of the Confederate government during the 
whole war period, serving both in the house and 
senate, and being associated with Alexander H. 
Stephens, Judah P. Benjamin, and other Southern 
leaders. After the war, he went back to Missouri, 
and after practicing his profession for a while, re- 
turned to political life. He entered the United 
States senate in 1879, and served continuously in 
that body until 1903. He was an aggressive leader 
and a sarcastic and effective orator, yet his personal 
qualities commanded the respect and regard of his 
political opponents. 

* 

There was an appalling railroad accident on the 
Denver & Rio Grande road, a few miles north of 
Pueblo, Colo., Sunday evening, August 7. A portion 
of an express train bound for the World’s Fair 
dropped through a trestle spanning what is known 
as Dry Creek, which had been widened and deepened 
by storms, until it was 100 feet wide and thirty deep, 
and raced through its channel with the fury of a tor- 
rent. The unlooked-for rise in the water had weak- 
ened the trestle, and just as the train was nearly over, 
the trestle collapsed, and the engine, baggage car, 
smoking car, and chair car dropped down into the 
abyss. Passengers in the other cars were not in- 
jured, but from the wrecked cars only three persons 
were taken out alive. At least 100 persons were 
killed. 

The British expedition has reached Lhasa without 
fighting, and almost without incident by the way. 
The Dalai Lama has fled to a monastery some eight- 
een miles away, and the task of negotiating with the 


British has been left to the “Amban” or Chinese 
resident. The most that can be looked for as an im- 
mediate result of the expedition is compliance with 
the British demands in the matter of trade treaties. 
It is easy to make promises under duress, and easy 
to break them afterward. England has bound her- 
self not to annex Thibet, and not to establish a pro- 
tectorate over it; but if she appoints a British resi- 
dent for Lhasa, she cannot sustain him there without 
an armed escort of considerable strength. Alto- 
gether, getting the expedition through to Lhasa by 
no means marks the end of the Thibetan question. 


THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENTS, THROUGH THE JU- 
VENILE. COURT. 


(Continued from page 123.] 


blind, brutal, incongruous methods of recognizing a 
child as an irresponsible being in dealing with its 
dollars and cents, and denied it the right of con- 
tracting even while it was a minor, whereas when it 
came to offending against the law, when its moral 
welfare, its very soul was involved, we denied its ir- 
responsibility and placed it upom the same plane 
and in the same category with an adult; and the 
child who through entirely different motives, or even 
granting, if you please, the same motive, would 
enter a grocery store for something to eat or your 
house for money to buy something to eat, was — 
branded by the same terms or stigmatized ‘with the 
same epithets as the burglar who enters your house 
in the night time with murder in his heart, and a 
pistol in his pocket. ; 

One trouble is that we do not think. Victor 
Hugo did not suffer from this shortcoming to which 
we are all more or less victims. Nearly one hun- 
dred years ago a Paris newspaper contained an item, 
(as far as the principle is involved), seen in our city 
newspapers almost any day: A boy had been ar- 
rested, tried and incarcerated for stealing a loaf of 
bread. How many thousands of readers glanced 
over that item without another thought. Yet it 
was the suggestion to one who did think for a story 
of lite that thrilled the heart of the wortd. It is all 
right to sympathize with Jean Valjean. And yet 
no code of ethics or morals will justify, or ought to 
justify what he did. 

Our revulsion at his punishment is what causes 
us in our profound pity and sympathy to even jus- 
tify his act. It is,-inherently, a mistake’ to ever 
iustify the unlawful satisfaction of any desire. We 
may very properly even excuse and sympathize with 
an unfortunate. This is entirely different from 
justification. When you try to justify an unlawful 
act you are treading on dangerous ground, and while 
apparenitly proper in an individual case it would be 
sowing the seeds from which in the end we should 
reap the fruits olf bitterness. The trouble in Jean 
Valjean’s case was that justice was not done. It is 
as natural for a boy or girl to want joy and fun as 
it is to be hungry. It is just as important to satisfy 
one as the other. Jf either is satisfied unlawfully, 
the act must be corrected. 

There should have been justice to the boy who 
stole. There should have -been justice to the 
man who, in the sweat of his brow, and by his own 
labor, had produced that loaf of bread. Suppose 
he had forty loaves as the result of a day’s work, 
and forty Jean Valjeans had appeared upon the 
scene. He may have had hungry children of his 
own to feed. The judge was no better or worse 
than the people or the system under which he lived 
and acted. The rights and duties of each were not 
adjusted to each other. There was neither harmony 
nor justice. Jean Valjean should have been cor- 
rected, but corrected with the love and tenderness 
of our Saviour, as He would have corrected him. 
Would He have told Jean it was right to steal that 
bread? No. The Master would have said: “Thou 
shalt not steal.” He would have forgiven him. He 
would have assisted him, so that he could accom- 
plish lawfully what he had done unlawfully. That 
is what the‘juvenile court would do.—Address Na- 
tional Conference of Charities, Atlanta. 
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APPLETON’S 
STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


FRENCH 


Cassell’s New French and English Dictionary 
Revised and considerably enlarged. By James Boielle, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall.), 1234 pages. Svo. Half leather, $1.50. 


Spiers and Surenne’s French and English Pronouncing Dice 


tionar 
By A. S Revised, corrected, and enl by G. P. 


Quacken A.M. Large 8vo. 1316 pages. alf morocco, 
$5.00. 
GERMAN 


A New German and English Dictionary 
By Georg? J. ‘Adles, A.M. A new edition, thoreughly re- 
vised and enlarged by Frank P. Foster and Edward Althaus, 
1902. Part I., 870 pages, $3.50; Part IL., 589 pages, $3.00, 
Large 8vo Half morocco. Bound in one volume, $6.00. 

A Dictionary of the German and English Languages 
‘Abridged from the author’s larger work. By G. J. Adler, 
A.M. 842 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.5%. 


SPANISH 


Velazquez's Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and Eng- 


lish Languages 
Revised and enlarged by Edward Gray, A. B., and Juan L. 


Iribas, A.B, LL. D., 1902. Large 8vo. Half morocco. In 
two parta, each $3.50; indexed, 50 cents extra; bound in one 
volume, $6.00; indexed, $1.00 extra. 

Appleton’s New Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dic- 


Edited by Arturo Cuyds. 12mo. 1227 pages. $2.60. 

A New English and Spanish Vocabulary 
By Fernando de Artega y Pereira, Hon. M.A. 724 pages. 
32mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mercantile Dictionary 
A complete Vocabulary of the Technicalities of Commercial 


Correspondence, Names of Articles of Trade, and Marine 
Terms in English, Spanish, and French. By 1. de Veitelle. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
ITALIAN 


New English and Italian Explanatory Dictionary 
By J. Millbouse and F. Bracciforti. In two volumes. 1598 


pages. Smail8vo. Half leather, $5.50. 


Meadows’ Italian and English Dictionary 
Revised and enlarged by J. Jadzdowski. 1030 pages. 16mo. 


Half leather, $1.50. 
LATIN AND ENGLISH 


Appleton’s Latin Dictionary 
New and Revised edition, 1902. By J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., 
Oxford, and Joseph F. Charles, B. A., City of London School. 
#7 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A Dictionary of Terms, Phrases. and Quotations r 
Edited by the Rey. H. Perey Smith, M. A., Balliol College. 
742 pages. 8vo. Half leather, $3.00. 

A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, [ythol- 

ogy, and 

Baeed on the iarger dictienaries by the late Sir William 
Smith, D.C. L., LL.D. Revised throughout and in part re- 
written by G. E. Marindin, M. A. With numerous maps and 
illustrations. 8vo. Half morocco, $6.00. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 
LIGHT.—(¢VIIL) 


[Continued from page 123.] 
And the valiant little mongoose—“Rikki, Tikki, 
Tari”! The children will ever hold Kipling their 
friend for his jungle tales. 

Kipling is at his best in the short story. When 
he ventures upon longer tales, as in “Captains 
Courageous,” or “The Walking Delegate,” he is be- 
low his highest level. 

As a poet, he has been styled by an able literary 
critic “The uncrowned laureate of the whole Eng- 
Jish-speaking folk!” In 1892, he published his 
“Barrack-room Ballads,” which are taking, rollick- 
ing rhymes, in which the common British soldier is 
corspicirous. There we meet with “Danny Deever,” 
“Tommy Atkins,” and “Bill ’Awkins,” as they are, 
am! not as they ought to be. 

Tennyson wrote Kipling that “The Ballad of 
East and West” was the finest thing of its kind in 
English verse. “The Seven Seas”—1896—is also 
powerful. “McAndrew’s Hymn,” and “The Native 

are particularly good. 

Bui Kipling is not always rollicking. At times 
he is sublimely serious, as in his famous “Reces- 
sional,” wherein he warns his native land against 
confidence in mere national pride and power. 


‘*For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard; 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard ; 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
Amen,” 


TRUMPET FLOWERS. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE R, I, 


Trumpet flowers or Bignoniads, are among tha 
shewiest of plants. Developing most grandly in the 
tropics, they send over to our northern zone the 
hardy trumpet-creeper and the catalpa tree. The 
pretty lavender-colored and odoreus flowers of 


Pawlonia may be mistaken, and often are, for cat- 
alpa; they belong to the Figwort family. 

Everybody knows the trumpet-creeper. It is not 
uncommon here at the~North in cultivation, its 
vigorous ®tems rivalling the wistaria in grasp, and 
its glorious dark, orange-red flowers alluring hum- 
ming birds from afar. The ruby-throats and these 


- flowers are correlative. If it were possible for one 


to exist at the pole, there we would expect the other. 
There are these curious affinities in nature, some- 
times of fascination, sometimes of mimicry, occa- 
siqnally of mere regard. 'Two plants, for instance, 
contract a friendship and maintain it alwayse Who 
ever sees the painted-cup without the golden-rag- 
wort? Do not the blood-root and the erythronium, 
as a rule consort? Our old friend, the cat-bird, 
comes back year after year to his accustomed lilac. 

But this is apart from our object. We said that 
the catalpa was sometimes seen among us. It is 
commoner as we go south. It is a tropical-looking 
tree, with a good stout bole, and very large, heart- 
shaped leaves. The pretty flowers, though coming 
much later, remind us of those of the horse- 
chestnut, but in structure are quite different. They 
are followed by long, cylindric pods. 

To see the Bignoniads in their glory, one must go 
to the tropics. There they indeed abound and their 
huge flowers are the pride of the forest. We have 
seen that the family has representativs in the 
United States; it extends southward as far as Chili. 
In Europe it is unknown except in cultivation. 
Many of its members in the tropics have the habit 
of lianes, swinging like cordage from iree to tree, 
their gorgeous flowers pendent in mid-air. The 
leaves are most commonly compound and pinnate. 
The flowers are massed in loose clusters or panicles, 
and the corolla more or less irregular in form, is of 
one piece. The calyx may or not be divided. In 
our trumpet-creeper its texture is almost leathery. 
There are five stamens, of which one is always, and 
three sometimes, rudimentary or abortive. Such 
non-developed bodies are regarded by botanists as 
survivals of organs once useful to the plant, and 
now only important as throwing light on the past 
history of the race. To help us in our theorizing, 
and, as it were, to interpret nature, such a rudiment 
is now and then developed into a functional organ, 
showing us its real origin. 

Ti is not in plants alone that we find these rudi- 
mentary bodies. Even we, ourselves, pre-eminent 
in vur own estimation, exhibit such organs. which 
throw eurious side-lights on our amcestry. It is not 
a matter of senttment, but of fact. Occasionally 
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A New Series of 


ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


These two books present the best modern ideas of 
Arithmetic teaching and are intended to vitalize the 


work in the grades. 
In the selection of problems, those against which 


teachers have long protested have been replaced by those 
appealing to the life, the interests, the needs, and 


the powers of children. 
In sequence of topics both books follow the best city 


and state courses of study. 
A pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Outlook for Arithmetic 


in America,” by David Eugene Smith, will be sent to 
any address on request. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


The leading features of this new algebra may be 
summarized as follows: (1) an arrangement in har- 
mony with existing courses of study ; (2) a presentation 
designed to awaken the interest of the pupils; (3) a 
topical arrangement for each half year, every important 
topic being repeated; (4) development of the relation 
of algebra to arithmetic both in theory and in appli- 
cations ; (5) emphasis laid on the importance of oral as 
well as of written algebra. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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nature seizes upon a rudimentary organ and uses it 
for a purpose quite foreign to its original intent. 
We knew of cases where such parts become bits of 
mechanism to assist fertilization, being changed into 
levers or springs. Again, acting oppositely they 
may be interposed as impediments in the way of in- 
trusive and undesirable insects. 

As is natural to a woodsman we have wandered 
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out of the straight path, and must now cut our way 
back through the jungle. Great are the misfor- 
tunes, many the briars and pitfalls that await him 
who, in a narrative, thus strays from the way. 

Without entering into a technical account of the 
pistil, so important a part of the flower, we will say 
that the stigma consists of two flat lobes or lips, 
which at first closed, open at the proper time, and 
can close also with some degree of-force, occasionally 
catching small moths by the tongue. A feature 
which markedly characterizes the family is the flat- 
ness of the seeds. These, too, are winged, and 
borne on hwook-like projections of the placenta. In 
most other respects the characters are much like 
those of the Acanthads, Figworts, etc. Indeed, 
they form with these, and some other families not 
here mentioned, a great natural alliance or cohort. 
Indeed, after a little, one almost instinctively makes 
such a classification of orders into large related 
croups. ‘Things appear to belong together and can- 
not be separated; but it is not every one that has the 
true instinet for grouping them. It is as true of the 
naturalist as of the poet, he “is born, not made,” 
ve. it is not wholly true, perhaps, of either. Culti- 
vation ean do much, but it cannot always give the 
vivifying spark; this “cometh from afar.” 

These plants are mostly important from the 
hoauty of their flowers. ‘lake the whole range of the 
order, and we find some medicin&s, some few dye- 
stuffs, some excellent timbers. The Ipeuna is the 
liardest wood in Brazil; the Paodarco is used by the 
natives ef the same region for making bows. In 
cross-section the wood of some of the climbers shows 
4 conspicuous Maltese cross, a lovely object when 
1 minute stem is viewed under a lens. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


7X-PRESIDENT KRUGER’S DEATH. 


Mr. Kruger did not long outlive the great conflict in 
the Transvaal, in which he had been such a conspicuous 
ficure. Ags the war neared its close, he left South Africa 
to find a friendly asylum in Europe. The broken- 
hearted old man soon began to decline in vigor, and it 
was seen that his days were numbered. — Lately he 
visited Mentone, but even its balmy air and golden sun- 
shine failed to invigorate him. He passed away peace- 
fully at Clarens, Switzerland, in mid-July. In his latest 
hours he expressed a wish to be buried in the Transvaal, 
and hoped that the British government would gratify 
his wish. Consent was asked, and England promptly 
and graciously granted a permit. The body is on its 
way to Pretoria, where it will be buried with military 
honors. Mr. Kruger was born at Colenso, near Cape- 
town. From boyhood to mature life his home was at 
Rustenburg, on the Caledon river. The stirring events 
connected with the development of South Africa made 
him a statesman, and the wish to be laid to rest in the 
Jand for which he fought was only natural. May no 
cruel winds blight the flowers that may bloom on Oom 
Paul’s grave! 

OUR INHERITANCE IN PANAMA, 

The Scientific American seems really alarmed about 
the conditions attendant upon excavating for the canal. 
It says: The soil is moist and damp, and when dis- 
turbed in that hot climate, it releases a dense white 
mist. For generations past luxuriant vegetation has 
been decaying in the soil, and when the surface is 
scratched, strange, unhealthy gases and poisonous va- 
pors rush upward to spread around. Tier upon tier cf 
annual crops of rich vegetation are packed down solid 
over the surface of the soil. In this hotbed of feverish 
decomposition, the process of fermentation and disin- 
tegration is ever in active operation. Fortunately, na- 
ture holds most of the deadly exhalations in close 
prison walls; but when man comes along to disturb the 
even balance, trouble begins. In the hot, damp air of 
the isthmus, the po’sonous exhalations released from 
the soil mingle with the mist, and the “white ghost of 
the canal” is accounted for. When the Frenchmen ex- 
cavated for the canal, the mist hovered over their 
camps and homes during the greater part of the year. 
It entered nearly every home to claim its victims. Men 
died like beasts in the field. They were stricken at 
their work, in their tents, in their beds, and even at the 
gaming or wine and card table. It Was all one with the 
monster; it knew neither rank nor condition, wealth 
nor poverty. Only the native knew enough to avoid it, 
and to keep away from the fever camps of the company. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HEROES OF HISTORY. By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 
Graded Supplementary Reading Series. New York: 
Nata Merrill & Co. Cloth. 447 pp. Price, 60 
cen 
The time is ripe for a crusade for hero stories. In the 

present demand for winning in money getting and for 

trophies in athletic sports, we do well to recall the char- 
acter and force of the old-time worthies. In this volume 
is the story of more than sixty famous heroes, of whom 
the following are prominent characters: — 

Buddha, Rameses II., Sardanapalus II., Nebuchad- 
nhezzar, Moses, Solomon, Jason, Hercules, Homer, 

Achilles, Ulysses, Theseus, Lycurgus, Delphic Oracle, 

Solon, Croesus, Socrates, Alcibiades, Demosthenes, Alex- 

ander the Great, Aeneas, Romulus, Coriolanus, Cincin- 

natus, Camillus, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Cato, The Gracchi, 

Spartacus, Julius Caesar, Cicero, Constantine the Great, 

The Nibelungenlied, Clovis, Augustine, Mohammed, 

Charles Martel, Charlemagne, Roland, Peter the Hermit, 

Frederick Barbarossa, Rienzi, Black Prince, Joan of Are, 

Marco Polo, Vasco da Gama, Galileo, William the Silent, 

Gustavus Adolphus, Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Garibaldi, Kossuth, Bismarck. 
This reader follows the syllabus of historical and bio- 

graphical narrative which was so admirably arranged for 
the use of boys and girls by the New York board of edu- 
cation in the spring of 1903. In the sketches of lives, the 
aim is, so far as possible, to bring out those biographical 
and dramatic elements which make the strongest,appeal 
to the child’s attention. Few dates have been used and 
few long names; but the seriousness of the subjects de- 
mands that some be introduced. Geographical questions 
are proposed in some of the lessons. There is in the 
schools to-day a growing recognition of the necessity of 
developing in the pupils a love for the study of history. 
This book can but succeed in bringing the boys and girls 
who .read it into friendship with some of the world’s 
heroes, kindling a desire to know more of their lives and 
times by further reading. It makes history seem like 
real life, and inspires any boy or girl to imitate its 
noblest actors in courage; fidelity, and patriotism. 


FOUR GREAT AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By Frances 
M. Perry and Henry W. Elson. New York: J. M. 
Stradling. Sloth. 309 pp. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
These authors do American readers a genuinc service 

by gathering up the best and most reliable facts concern- 
ing Garficld, McKinley, Cleveland, and Roosevelt, and 
presenting these facts in a style that cannot fail to 
please. There is nothing of padding in this volume, no 
excursions into psychology, but a grouping of incidents 
that wins the reader’s interest with every paragraph. It 
will specially appeal to youthful readers, for it makes 
strong appeals to the heroic, and shows the way in which 
obstacles were overcome and successes were realized. It 
makes one proud of the men who reached the high honor 
of the presidency by perseverance and indomitable will. 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH, PREPOSI- 
TIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 
AND ADVERBS. By James C. Fernald. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. Cloth. 324 pp. Price, 

1.50. 

No teacher of English in the grades or in the high 
school can afford to be without this masterly treatment 
of one phase of English. Giving the definitions, with the 
correct usage of these parts of speech, so far as pertains 
to their office as connectives in the construction of Eng- 
lish phrases and sentences; indicating such prepositions 
as should be used after verbs, and those concerning which 
questions are likely to arise; with numerous quotations 
sustaining the decisions as to correct or incorrect usage. 

The connectives give no end of trouble, especially to 
teachers of limited scholastic equipment, as well as to 


those who lack the literary instinct. There are those 
who seem to know instinctively what word and form to 
use with a preposition, but most persons need to be con- 
stantly chaperoned by some author who is wiser in the 
ways of improper connectives, and these will find this 
book to their taste. Connectives do not ordinarily re- 
ceive the attention Or command the respect which is their 
due. Like the coupler and buffer of a train, they are not 
imposing or beautiful, but woe to the man who does not 
properly connect therewith. Their correct use is of the 
utmost importance, and mark the scholar and the man 
of literary culture. It is easy to teach some of the 
parts of speech, but there is no royal road to the skilful 
use of connectives. Nowhere can there be found, at any 
such price, anything like the wealth of information at 
once correct and clearly imparted that is to be had 
within these covers. It is invaluable to a writer, as well 
as teacher. 


FROM AGNOSTICISM TO THEISM. By Rev. Charles 
I. Dole. Boston: James H. West Company. 30 pp. 
Price, cloth, 30 cents; paper, 12 cenis. . 
A very tiny volume on a very important theme. But 

it justifies the saying that “good things are often done 

up in small parcels.’”’ Some of the author’s friends are 
of the opinion that his argument is one of the brightest 
of recent constructive religious writings. It must be 
read to be understood and estimated. 


SALLUST’S CATILINE. Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by A. Gudeman of Cornell Univer- 
sity. New York: Db. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. 
Whatever can help the student of Latin toa fair 

understanding of the conspiracy of Catiline will be gen- 

erously welcomed. An event so famous, or rather in- 
famous, as to stir such men as Cicero and Sallust to the 
keenest denunciations ever uttered deserves to be well 
understood. And this Professor Gudeman undertakes to 
do, and apparently succeeds in doing. The text itself, 
with ample notes and vocabulary, and an introduction of 

intense interest, make up a volume of decided merit. A 

feature of the vocabulary is that the author avoids giv- 

ing several meanings to the Latin word, but confines 
himself as far as possible to the one meaning which, in 
his judgment, Sallust desired to convey. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. _ Edited by Pro- 
fessor William Watson Goodwin of Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
296 pp. Price, $1.10. 
A few years ago Professor Goodwin published a more 

elaborate treatise on this masterpiece of ancient oratory, 

of which this volume is an abridgment. On the same 
pages with the Greek text of the speech are found co- 
pious explanatory notes, which is a commendable method 
of arrangement. Then, believing that the student can-~ 
not apprehend Demosthenes’ meaning without a con- 

nected narrative of the events which he is describing, a 

very able historical sketch is added, treating of the pe- 

riod from the accession of Philip of Macedon to the battle 
of Chaeronea. This resume of events is invaluable to the 
student. 


CHATEAUBRIAND’S DERNIER ABENCERAGE. 
Edited by Victor Francois, French Instructor in Uni- 
versity of New York. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 
Paper. 125 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
A sample of the best writing of this noted French 

author, dating from 1826, and designed for use by the 

student of French in school or college. The text deals 
with the adventures of a Frenchman in Spain in the 

Napoleonic days, and the author’s estimate of the 

Spaniards is highly eulogistic. Descriptions of Spanish 

scenery are in bright colors. Careful notes and vocabu- 

lary accompany the text. 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC — 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
' GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. — bs 
There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 
Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. None in Europe can offer more. 
It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 
Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 


inseparable from the 


Every branch of a musical education has a special master. 
ents in our Normal Department, graduates 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practical training of stud ) 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 
The imposing Conservatory building and its 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the year book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 


student’s capacity 


splendid equipment, the new Residence 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, we will send 
smal! bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
‘ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane, 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LEBANON. John Bacon, who has been 
elected principal of the Lebanon high 
school by the board of education, was 
born near Roseville, Ill, April 9, 1876. 
He passed the earlier part of his life on a 
farm near that place and received his 
early education in the county schoo's. 
He attended the normal school at Bush- 
nell, IIL, in 1891 and 1892, and began 
teaching in 1892 in a country school near 
his home. 

Since that time he has passed most of 
his time in teaching or attending school. 
He taught four years in the public schools 
of Illinois, and in‘895 graduated from the 
Normal school at Bushnell. In 1898 Mr. 
Bacon accepted a position as instructor of 
mathematics and bookkeeping in the 
Bushnell Normal school and held the po- 
sition until 1900, when he resigned to take 
a course at Harvard University, from 
which place he graduated in June. 

His special study at Harvard was math- 
eulatice. During his course he taught 
mathematics in the Cambridge. Y. M. C. 
A. evening school mostly to young men. 

GOFTSTOWN. Miss Helen B.. Carr, 
teacher in the higher primary room, has 
resigned after eight years’ continuous 
teaching. 

CONCORD. At the last meeting of the 
governor and council his excellency ap- 
pointed Hon. Channing Folsom superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the stata 
te succeed himself at the expiration of his 
term, September 6. The appointment was 
not approvell by the council in spite of 
the fact that every superintendent in the 
state but one amd practically every prin- 
cipal had sent a letter endorsing Mr. Fol- 
som and protesting against any change in 

the office. No other appointment has as 
yet been made, 

_ PLYMOUTH. For two weeks begin- 

ning August 15 the state summer schoo! 
was in session with the following corps 


of instructors: Supervision and school 
organization, William J. Shearer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J.; geog- 
raphy, William H. Huse, principal Halls- 
ville school, Manchester, N. H.; element- 
ary Fmglish, Mary F. Hyde, formerly 
teacher of English at Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y.; music, Burton T. Scales, 
supervisor of music, William Penn 
Charter school, Phiiedelphia, Penn.; draw- 
ing, Nathaniel L. Berry, supervisor of 
drawing, Newton, Mass.; Nature study, 
Clarence M. Weed, professor of zoology 
and entomology, New Hampshire Co!lege 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H.; primary methods, Bertha 
M. McConkey, supervisor of primary 
schools, Springfield, Mass.; arithmetic, 
George H. Whitcher,, superintendent. of 
schools, Berlin; psychology and pedagogy, 
James E. Klock, principal of New Hamp- 
shire State Normal school; history, Mabel 
Hill, teacher of history, Massachusetts 
State Normal school, Lowell, Mass.; 
school management, Samuel A. Baer, pr.n- 
cipal of high school, Harrisburg, Penn.; 
spelling, Thaddeus W. Harris, superinten- 
dent of schools, Keene; school law, Chan- 
ning Folsom, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. James A. Page, for fifty-four 
years master of the Brimmer school, is to 
spend the next two years in Europe. 
Principal Page was for two years usher, 
ard two years sub-master in. the same 
schoo! prior to his appointment as mas- 
ter. 

The best wishes of the Journal are 
joined to those of a multitude of friends 
for a pleasant trip and a safe return. 

SOMERVILLE. Gordon A. Southworth 


has been unanimously re-elected superin-. 


tendent of schools. 

LAWRENCE. Bernard M._ Sheridan 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed J. E. Burke, resigne1. 
Mr. Sheridan has been for several years 
principal of the largest grammar schoo! 
in the city. 

NORTHAMPTON. John T. Clarke, 
seventy years of age, a well-known edu- 
cator, died here August 4. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one son. He was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
fhad been superintendent of schools in 


Braintree, Southbridge, and Walpole. 
He was a native of Pittsfield, N. H. 
GONNECTICUT. 


ELLINGTON. The school board has 
completed the selection of teachers for 
the ensuing year. There will be four new 
ones, all normal graduates. The list is 
as follows: School No. 1, West street, 
Miss Anna Daudey of Colchester, suc- 
ceeding Miss Maud E. Tripp; No. 2, Wind- 
ermnere, Miss Grace R.Grimes of South 
Manchester; No. 3, Bahr’s district, Miss 
Annie L. Thomas of Wallingford, suc- 
ceeding Miss Alice M. Shearer; No. 4, 
Kibbe district, closed; No. 5, Lanz’s dis- 
trict, Miss Hattie R. M. Berr; No. 6, 
Center, grammar room, Miss Bessie H. 
Codaire of Collinsville; primary room, 
Miss Sarah L. Morris; No. 7, Crystal 
Lake, closed; No. 8, Crystal Lake, Myron 
H. Dimock; No. 9, Frog Hall, Miss Sara 
F. Ellis, succeeding Miss Grace Rich- 
mond; No. 10, Longview, grammar room, 
Miss Zeita S. Miskil of Broad Brook; in- 
terniediate, Miss Margaret Huane of Bris- 
tol, succeeding Miss Catharine Carey of 
Rockville; primary, Miss Anna D. Clark 
of Vernon Center. 

DANBURY. On the recommendation 
of the committee on schools it has been 
yoted to engage Miss Anna Schuldice as 
classical teacher in the high school; A. R. 
Dorman of Springfield, Mass., as teacher 
of commercial branches and principal of 
the evening schools; Miss Laura C. Fer- 
ris of Stamford, as supervisor of draw- 
ing; Miss M. L. Vaughan, Miss Jessie 
Beebe, and Miss Agres Cuff as grade 
teachers to fill vacancies. 


NEW LONDON. The board of schocl 
visitors considered the summer changes 
in the teaching staff at a recent meeting. 
Miss Lizzie W. Goss has resigned. Miss; 
Julia C. Wicklund, at the head of the 


Harber school kindergarten, is_ trans- 
ferred to the Bartlett school. Miss 
Parker goes to the Bartlett, Miss Foran 
to the Winthrop, Misses Freeman and 
Carroll to the Harbor, and Miss Tyier to 
the Nameaug. 

EAST HAMPTON. The board of edu- 
cation of Windsor Lecks has voted to en- 
gage Miss Minnie R. Snow of East Hamp- 
ton to teach in the new department of 
science aud physics at the high school at 
a salary of $550 a year. The new in- 
structor is a graduate of Wesleyan acad- 
emy, and has taught three years in the 
high school in East Hartford as assisiant 
principal. 

HARTFORD. Arthur D. Call, superin- 
tendent of the Ansonia schools, has been 
selected as principal of the Second North 
school of this city to succeed Wilbur F. 
Gordy, who has been chosen superintend- 
ent of the Springfield public schools. 

The principal-elect was  graduatel 
from Brown University in 1896, and has 
since held school positions of respons'- 
bility. He has occupied his present po- 
sition in Ansonia fer two years and was 
recently re-elected. Previous to going to 
Ansonia he was” superintendent of 
schools in Holliston, Mass., having before 
that been supervising principal of a pub- 
lic schoo] in Elmira, N. Y. 

GROTON. C. Tyler Landphere, chair- 
man of the committee of the first school 
district, has announced the list of teach- 
ers for the ensuing year at the Monument 
and Ramsdell street schools. For the 
grammar grade the board has_ secured 
Miss Amanda Allen. Miss Isabel Deni- 
son will be her assistant. Mrs. A. Lualla 
Park will be retained as teacher in the 
second grammar department. Miss Ida 
Fletcher for the intermediate room and 
Miss Minnie Wheeler in the fourth pri- 
mary remain. Mrs. Cora Turner will 
teach the third primary and Miss Lucy A. 
Landphere the second. Miss Inez A. 
Daniels will teach the first primary and 
Miss Fannie E. Hulse the kindergarten. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

CORTLAND. Miss Miriam S. Skid- 
more, for six years the successful and ac- 
complished principal of the primary de- 
partment of the School of Practice of the 
State Normal and Training school, Cort- 
land, N. Y., has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the training school at 
Willimantic, Conn, This is a great loss 
to Cortland and a gain for Willimantic. 

UTICA. Emory L. Meade, principal 
of the Milton, Mass., high school, has 
been selected as principal of the Utica 
free academy. 

Mr. Meade is a native of New York 
state. He is about forty-five years old, 
and unmarried. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan ‘Jniversitvy. After entering 
upon his work as a teacher he taught, 
among other places, in the schools of 
Winsted, Conn. From there he went to 
Natick, Mass., high school, resigning tho 
principalship there to go to Milton. 

NEW JERSEY. 

SOUTH ORANGE. The Misses Maine 
have established in this city ‘“Brantwool 
Hall,” a boarding and day school for 
girls preparatory for Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Mt. 
yoke, and other leading colleges. 
No school of the kind has a more at- 
tractive location, cr better equipment, 
and already the enrolment is of young 
ladies from the most desirable homes. 


MARYLAND. 
legisla- 


Marylend has made more 
tive changes in educational affairs 
this year than in any other five 


years, probably. Hon. M. Bates Stephens 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


morphinesnor narcotics of any description. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For theprevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPH ITES is an essen- 
tial food, 


brain anc 
the formula is on each bottle. 


physicians. 


Prepared CG, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @* NEW YORK. 


’ Lf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


Thebest remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


ly strengthening,not stimulating. the 
nerves. It i3 not asecretorpatent medicine 
Prescribed by leading 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It does not contain cocaine. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Hol-— 


has started out on his official career 
under the happiest auspices. 

The oftice of the state board of educa- 
tion and state superintendent of educa- 
tion has been transferred from Baltimora 
to Annapolis. 

The state board of education is now 
composed of eight members consisting o? 
six to be appointed by the governor, and 
the governor and the state superintend- 
ent of education. The terms of the mem- 
bers- of the state board correspond to 
those of the county school commis- 
sioners and minority representation is 
provided. 

The state superintendent of public edu- 
cation is secretary of the state board of 
education. , 

The olficial title of the secretary of the 
county school board is “secretary, treas- 
urer, and county superintendent.”’ 

The secretary, treasurer, and county 
school superintendent is appointed in tho 
month of May when the board is. or- 
ganized Dut does not enter upon his new 
duties until the beginning of the scholas- 
tic year, August 1. 

Trustees must be appointed first day 
of May or first meeting thereafter, which 
must be held in month of May. 

Principal teacher is appointed by the 
beard of trustees and becomes the secre- 
tary of the board of district trustees. 
This is a most important recognition of 
a teacher. 

All assistant teachers are appointed by 
the county school boards. 

County school boards are given author- 
ity consolidate schools when des _rabl3 
and practicable, and to pay charges of 
transportation. This is of great impor- 
tance in the line of progress. 

The Normal school at: Frostburg, 
Normal department of Washington Col- 
lege, the Maryland State Normal school, 
and the Baltimore Colored Normal schoo. 
are under the supervision of the state 
board of education. 

‘The free book fund is $150,000, and the 
expenditures of same is limited to text- 
books and supplementary reading: books 
and maps of Maryland. All text-bcoiks 
are to be adopted and purchased by the 
county school boards. 

Diplomas of state normal schools from 
cther states may be endorsed by the state 
superintendent of education. 

The minimum county school tax rate is 
now fifteen cents. 

The state school tax rate is fifteen 
cents instead of ten and one-half as here- 
tofore.: This is an increase of practicaliy 
fifty per cent. 

Teachers of white schools where the 
average annual attendance of pupils is 
fifteen or more shall receive as salary for 
the year not less than three hundred dol- 
lars, and such schools shall remain open 
not less than nine months. Schools 
where the average is less than fifteen are 
in the control of the county schcol board 
who determine the school year and the 
amount of salary to be paid the teacher. 

Where the school board fails to pro- 
vide a school year of nine months and 
the minimum salary of $300 to white 
teachers whose schools average fifteen, 
the comptroller will withhold the March 
installment of the school tax. 

There is no separate fund for colored 
schools. All matters pertaining to col- 
ored schools are left with, the county 
school board. 

The state school tax is now appor- 
tioned on the basis of children (colored 
and white) between the ages of five and 
twenty as disclosed by the census. 

The academic and free school funds 
are not affected by the new law. 

The new law went into effect from the 
date of its passage. AJl state taxes for 
the coming ‘iscal year will be collected 
on the new rate of twenty-two and one- 
half cents. 

In counties containing more than 
eighty-five schools the school board may 
employ a 2lerk. Where the number of 
teachers exceeds 175 they may also em- 
ploy an assistant county superintendent. 
This is a long step in advance of other 
states. 

The pension fund for teachers was in- 
creased to, $25,000 annually. This is a 
notable recognition of an important fac- 
tor in modern professional life. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 


P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. (A 
River Journey.) By Francis W. Parker 
and Nellie Lathrop Helm. New York® 
D. Appleton & Co. [llustrated. Cloth. 
275 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is probably the last in a most de- 
lightful series, which includes also “‘Play- 
time and Seedtime,” “On the Farm,” 
and “Unele Robert’s Visit.” The manu- 
script of “A River Journey,” first 
sketched by Miss Nellie L. Helm, was left 
by Colonel Parker at his lamented death 
unfinished, but so near completion that 
the publishers decided to have the exist- 
ing text revised and the missing chapters 
supplied in accordance with the plan orig- 
inally outlined. In order that the work 
might be kept as far as possible in har- 
n.ony with the spirt of the previous work, 
the members of the faculty long asso- 
ciated with Colonel Parker were con- 
sulted and Miss Viola Deratt, now con- 
nected with the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was engaged to pre- 
pare the manuscript for publication. 
The result is the present volume, which 
will complete the series, unless arrange- 
ments should be made for the two re- 
maining volumes projected and hereto- 
fore announced. 

For a river journey. Uncle Roberts de- 
cides that their studies on the farm have 
fitted the boys to explore some new lo- 
cality, where they can apply what they 
have learned to the solution of new prob- 
lems, so he plans a boating trip on the 
Wisconsin river. The interest the boys 
take in their new surroundings and no- 
maddie life, camping out as they do, is in- 
tense. They study the river and note the 
wearing away of its banks, the action of 
its eurrents and rapids, and its building 
of beaches and flood plains. They col- 
lect pebbles and examine the various 
kinds of rock found Uncle Robert tells 
ihe story of glaciers and points out evi- 
dences of their work. They note the 
action of the water in carving and scvlp- 
turing the rocks, return home greatly 
pleased with their trip, and decide to 
form a geograpby class for further study. 
The series may be said to represent the 
most delightful and at the same time the 
most instruetive phases of nature study. 
The real experi@énces of real children are 
related in a way to excite independent 
action and stimulate creative power. 
The immense valne of spontaneous activi- 
ties as displayed in interest and motive is 
recognized, and the books give encourage- 
ment and direction to the child’s play, 
work, and observations. Children like 
to do useful things, and to know why 
things are as they see them. These 
beoks suggest opportunities, therefore, to 
do that which to them has a purpose and 


a meaning. 
— 


A CORPORATION WITH A SOUL, 


An instance of the generosity of a firm 
well known in educational and business 
circles, and of the fact that employers, as 
well as the Lord, help those who help 
themselves is shown in the gift by the 


Educational 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Dees and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS. STATE NORMAL ART WOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


tate NORMAL SUHOUL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NOKMAL SUBUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
For both sexes. For on address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvorn, A. M. 


NORMAL SUHUVOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . BEOK WITH, 


‘TATK NORMAL SUROOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw TrowPson. Principal, 


UNIVER 


27-29 West 23d St. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, ><~— 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ) vy New York. ¥ 


Eagle Pencil Company of New York city, 
of $2,500 to the Mutual Aid society, 
formed under its auspices. The society 
does not differ from other societies of its 
kind. Its objects are: To take care of 
the sick and bury the dead. The advan- 
tages to be derived from membership ap- 
pealed to all of the employees and all be- 
eame members, They ghowed their ap- 
preciation of the generosity of their em- 
ployers by many resolutions of thanks. 
‘The society is thus started with a sub- 
stantial fund, and with the most cordial 
of relations between all concerned. 


4. 


PUBLISHING HOUSES MERGED. 


All the assets of the long established 
Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston 
have been bought by the still longer es- 
tablished and equally well-known pub- 
lishing tirm of Lee & Shepard of Boston. 
The businesses thus combined will at once 
be incorporated as the Lothrop, Lee, & 
Shenard Company, with the present man- 
ager for Lee & Shepard, W. F. Gregory, 
as treasurer and general manager. The 
publications of the two uniting houses 
will be kept as usual through the pres nt 
season, Both imprints will be retained 
and the two well-known lines will not b3 
allowed to lose their identity. This com- 
munity of interest will perpetuate the 
names of two of Boston’s oldest publish- 
ing houses. The famous ‘‘Pepper Booxs’ 
by “Margaret Sidney” (Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop) will, of course, be at the front, 
and other well-known juveniles on the 
Lothrop list are the books by “Pansy,” 
Elbridge S. Brooks, W. O. Stoddard, and 
others; while on the Lee & Shepard list 
are the popular books by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, “Oliver Optic,” Elijah Kellogg, 
lidward Stratemeyer, Amanda M. Doug- 
las, “Sophie May,’ Amy Brooks, A. T. 
Dudley, and many promising new wri-ers. 
While pre-eminent in juveniles and fic- 
tion educational lines will not be neg- 
lected by the new corporation. 


SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


The librarians of New York state re- 
cently took a vote as to the best fifty 
books for a village library, among the 
7,865 books published in America last 
year. Six more were thrown in for good 
measure; and of the fifty-six books se- 
lected, fourteen, or 25 per cent., were pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The 
books selected are: “The Call of the 
Wild,’ by Jack London; Mr. Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone’; “A Woman’s Hardy 
Garden,” by Mrs. Helena Rutherfurd Kly; 
“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford; “The Social Unrest.” by John 
Graham Brooks; “Two Centuries of Cos- 
tume in America,” by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle: “A Descriptive Guide to the Best 
Fiction,” by Ernest A. Baker; ‘“The Met- 
tle of the Pasture,” by James Lane Allen; 
Sidney Lee’s “Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography”; “Queen Victoria: A Biogra- 
phy,” by Sidney Lee; “Old Quebec: The 
Fortress of New France,” by Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Claude G. Bryan; “ People of 
the Whirlpool,” by the author of “The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife’; “Studies 
in Contemporary Biography,’ by James 
firyce; and Care of a House,” by 
M. Clark. 


ADDITIONAL COMFORT FOR TRAY- 
ELERS. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company owns and operates the 
sleeping cars in service on its various 
lines, and has just inaugurated an inno- 
vation which will appeal to all sleeping 
car travelers. On its “Southwest Lim- 
ited” trains between Chicago and Kansas 
City white counterpanes or bed-spreads 
have replaced the heavy woolen blankets 
which have heretofore been in evidence 
t:velve months in each year, much to the 
Giscomfort in hot weather of sleeping car 
patrons. Blankets will be held in reserve 
and within reach for cool nights. This 
innovation is calculated to not only add 
to the comfort of passengers, but it will 
appeal to all who like a bed that is in- 
viting in appearance. 


LARGER SLEEPING CAR BERTHS. 


One of the few railroad Tompanies that 
owns and operates the sleeping cars in 
service on its lines, is the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul. The sleeping cars on 
this line were formerly Pullman cars, 
operated by the Pullman Company, but, 


The 
Most 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, ana 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


fe This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the cnly Rubber Hee) that will not slip 


cow 


for a dozen years past the railway com- 
pany has owned and operated the s'eeping 
car equipment. In building its sleeping 
cars a departure from the old standard 
pattern of cars has been made to the ex- 
tent of adding about six inches to the 
width and height of the sleepers, This 
permits of wider and higher berths. 
Length has also been added to berths, so 
that comfort is found in them which is 
lacking in ordinary sleeping cars. Thes> 
large cars are in service on practically all 
of the lines of the St. Paul road, and are 
very popular with the traveling public. 


TRAVELING MADE EASY. 


The hard, light, sample cases and suit 
cases One sees looking something like a 
dark colored zinc are the new “Jiub 
libre” made from cotton chemically 


treated. They are the lightest cases 
known, and at the same time the 
most durable, and are materially cheaper 
than the best leather cases. One can lay 
a suit case down flat and empty and stand 
on it without doing damage—a treatment 
even the best jieather case would not 
stand. These goods are one of the spe- 
cialties of Josiah Cummings & Sous of 
67-9 Kingston street, Boston, sole manu- 
facturers of steel, raw hide, and hub fibre 
trunks, bags, satchels, and suit cases, 
One realizes in this great establishment 
the variety in such goods. The firm 
makes dress suit cases to sell from $1 to 
$30, and lines and fits them with silk or 
the more practical linen. Every kind 
and cost of trunk is made and sold, in- 
eluding specially light trunks bound with 
Calcytta buffalo hide. Steamer trunks 
in this style, $14 to $25; ladies’ trunks, 
$18 to $35; dress trunks, $30 to $45. Spe- 
cial orders are made as light as a basket 
trunk when se ordered. The variety of 
hand bags, satchels, etc., is infinite. Cat- 
alog will he sent upon application. 


#6200 BUFFALO TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND RETURN VIA THE 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Aceount Triennial Conclave, Knights 
Templar and Sovereign Grand Lodge, 
I. 0. O. F. Tickets on sale August 15 to 
September 9. Good returning until Oc- 
tober 23, 1904. This rate, in connection 
with the excellent service offered, makes 
the Nickel Plate road a favorite route. 
For rates from New England, see local 
ticket agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. Bb. P. A., New Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Words of praise are many concerning 
the Morris attendance and examination 
record advertised in another column. 
Among the prominent educators who have 
used it, like it, and are glad to say so, are: 
Superintendent R. P. Clark, Ashtabula, O., 
State-Senator F. P. Shumaker, Chagrin 
Fulls; O.; Superintendent J. S. Johnson, 
Salem, O.; Superintendent John W. Moore, 
Leetonia, O.; Superintendent C. E. Carey, 
Warren, O.; Superintendent F. J. Roller, 
Niles, O.; Superintendent J. C. Chenot, 
Louisville, O.; Principal A. Y. Taylor, 
Alliance, O.; Ida R. Buck, Alliance, O., and 
B. F. Yanney, dean of Collegiate depart- 
ment, Mount Union College, who says: 
“It is the best record I have ever seen; 


comprehensive in scope, easy to under- ‘ 


stand, a time-saving and labor-saving 
method. It is not only multum in parvo, 
but plurimum in minimo.” The records 
are furnished separate or combined, and 
are arranged for district, high, graded, or 
private schools. Full details may be ob- 
tained of Superintendent John E. Morris, 
Alliance, 9. 


It is 
The 
Choice 
Educators! 


INTERN 


DICTIONARY 
TIONAL 
Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
wae States Commissioner of Education. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 


1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations, Size: 7x10x25% in. 


A Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
Printed from the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners, Size: 54x85¢x1 inches, 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instructive 
and entertaining. 


. Also illustrated pamphlets. 
G. C. MERRIAM CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 

EXAMINATION RECORD 

separate or combined, 240 
names ach. Pupil’s whole record for ten months 
ata giance. size x 13%, ledger paper, board 
cover, cloth back. Good fur any kind of school. 
Send for sample, or order on approval. Published 
by Superintendent John E. Morris, Alliance, Ohio. 


Fortunes in this plant. Ea- 
sily grown. Roots and seeds 
for saie. Room in your gar- 
4c oO 
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GINSE 


and Magazine, 4c. ZARK GINSENG CO., 


Main Street, JOPLIN, MO. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Professor Burton is back from Euro 
and has brought along with him his os 
mous acrobatic, comedy, and high-leaping 
dogs, a bit of information that will have 
deep interest for the juvenile patrons of 
Keith's, as the professor is announced to 
exhibit Ss animals afternoon and even- 
ings, during the week of August 22. Edwin 
Stevens, the noted “legitimate’’ comedian 
who scored such a success last season, 
returns with his delightful monologue, “A 
Night Out,” and among the other enter- 
tainers of note are the following: Wil- 
liam H. Pascoe and Helen Mar Wilcox, in 
a melodramatic playlet, entitled ‘‘Love and 
War’; Harry Brown, one of the best of 
the “real coon” singing tomedians in the 
varieties; Potter and Hartwell, hand-to- 
hand balancers and general acrobats; 
Dixon and Holmes, two of the best char- 
acter singers seen in vaudeville for sev- 
eral seasons, and Fitzgerald brothers and 
Miss Roma, skilful novelty club jugglers. 
The Fadettes will change their musical 
program, 2nd all the pictures in the bio- 
graph will be renewed. Henry B. Dixie is 
underlined for the week of August 29. 


TREMONT. 


“The Sho-Gun,”’ the newest of light 
operas to be brought out by Henry W. 
Savage, will follow ‘Woodland’ at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston; the engagement 
beginning on Monday evening, August 22. 
It represents the first combined work of 
two men who have achieved unlimited 
suecess in the light opera field during the 
last few years. The author of the piece 
is George Ade, who has given the Ameri- 
can stage such distinct hits as “Peggy 
from Paris,” Sultan of Sulu,” and 
“The County Chairman.’”’ The composer 
is Gustav Luders, who has composed 
more popular songs than any other pro- 
ducer of light opera music. His name 
stands for such captivating scores as 
“The Burgomaster,” “King Dodo,’”’ ‘““The 
Prince of Pilsen,”’ and ‘‘Woodland.”’ 
ing into consideration the past achieve- 
ments of both the author and composer, 
as well as the number of successful pro- 
ductions made by Henry W. Savage, the 
public has a right to expect something ex- 
eeedingly good in this new piece. In the 
matter of costuming and general treat- 
ment, Mr. Savage has gone the limit. Mr. 
lwders’ score is tuneful from beginning to 
end. The songs in the piece which are 
likely to set Boston to whistling are: ‘‘She’s 
Just a Little Different,’’ “Little Moo-Zoo 
May.” “I Am Yours Truly,” “Flutter Little 
Bird” and “Your Honeymoon Will Last.” 
‘jn especially strong cast has been em 
gaged for the Boston opening. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


WN order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college facultigs, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Tke Library school of Western Reserve 
University, founded and endowed by An- 
drew Carnegie, is preparing to receive 
students with the beginning of the next 
academic year. A part of one of the 
buildings on the campus of Adelbert Col- 
lege has been remodeled and refitted to 
meet the special needs for offices, class- 
rooms, and book rooms, of the new 
school. 

The work of instruction is to be in 
charge of a large and carefully selected 
faculty. Its members represent all lines 
of library work, 

Fitness for admission to the school is 
determined by an examination which will 
be required by all candidates. The aim 
is to make the work of a grade equal to 
that in graduate professional schools. 
The examinations for admission include 
literature; history, general and current; 
general information concerning the 
sciences and arts; and a reading knowl- 
edge of two languages beside English. 

The catalog of the present year out- 
lines the work for the first year only. 
Some of the more important subjects 
taken up in the iirst year are: Classifi- 
cation, Cataloging, the study of Bibliog- 
raphies of various sorts, Reference 
Work, Library History, Library Archi- 
tecture, Library Administration, Organi- 
zation, Extension, and Supervision. Stu- 
dents are expected to acquire the library 
handwriting before entering the school, 
as well as the ability fo use the type- 
writer. . 

The facilities offered for such a school 
in Cleveland are regarded as exceptional. 
In addition to the reference library in 
connection with the school itself, stu- 
dents will have access to and be required 
to do work in the Hatch library of Adel- 
bert College, the Oleveland public li- 
brary, the Case library, and the library 
of the Western Reserve Historical so- 
ciety. - Cleveland has also large libraries 
of medicine and law, to which students 
of the Library school will be admitted. 

Herbert M. Tisdale, a Harvard gradu- 
ate and professor of English in the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN TRIPS. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD MAKES LOW 
PRICE TO FAMOUS VERMONT RESORTS. 


The sail by steamer from Burlington, 
on the Vermont shore, down Lake Cham- 
plain to old Fort Ticonderoga, or north- 
ward among the beautiful “‘Norih Is- 
lands” to North Hero or St. Albans bay, 
is without question the most fascinating 
water trip in America. From end to end, 
Lake Champlain is historically interest- 
ing, and of its scenery there is at this 
late day nothing new to be said. Each 
new traveler has given a description of 
its manifold beauties, but no description 
has yet been an adequate description. 
One must see Lake Champlain for himself 
to thoroughly appreciate it. 

With the end in view of making it 
possible for all classes to visit this greit 
inland sea, the Central Vermont railway 
offers from now till September 3) 
special round-trip rates to Lake Cham- 
plain from Boston and all the principal 
New England cities. These tickets are 
gocd returning until October 321, and 
afford the opportunity of a lifetime. The 
cost of the trip from any point outside 
of Vermont will be promptly furnished 
on application to T. H. Hanley, Central 
Vermont Railway, 360 Washington street, 
Boston, who will also send handsomely 
illustrated bock on Lake Champlain and 
Vermont, for six-cent stamp. 


BACK AMONG THE 
HILLS. 


VERMONT 


There can be no question as to the 
value of a summer outing in the coun- 
try—back among the hills and valleys 
where the air and the water are pure, 
and where you meet Mother Nature right 
r' Yome—at her best. Poor indeed is the 
ran of family who cannot give his wife 
and little ones a week or two of each 
year to enjoy in such a place, where there 
is health and pleasure in every breath, 


_ W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
C. HOLDEN, See’y. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. ‘ 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 
Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the syste matic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100 Longer © 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


and where the~beauties of nature both 
fascinate and inspire to better living. It 
needn’t take all a man can rake and 
scrape in a year to do this thing either; 
there are hundreds of farm and village 
homes in Vermont where from $4 to $6 
or $8 will settle the, weekly bill. De- 
scriptions, pictures, and other informa- 
tion about many of the places are given 
in “Summer Homes among the Green 
Hills,” published by the Central Vermont 
railway. Enclose six-cent stamp to T. 
H. Hanley,-N. E. P. A., 360 Washington 
street, Boston, and get copy of book by 
return mail. “There’s no place like Ver- 
mont in the summer time.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A cousin of the president’s, Maude 
Rocsevelt, is, in the matter of strenuous- 
ness, evidently a disciple of her distin- 
guished relative. She contributes to the 
August Lippincott’s magazine the leading 
novelette, entitled ‘Social Logic.” This 
is naughty enough to engross without be- 
ing naughty enough to repel. It is a tale 
of gay New York and gayer Paris as it 
follows the fortunes of two attractive 
girls of good family, but small means, who 
drift together in a boarding-house, In de- 
vice and characterization Miss Roosevelt 
shows equal facility and feeling. She is 
at present finishing her studies for grand 
opera under Marchesi at Paris and not 
very long ago her name appeared in the 
James K. Hackett theatre company tour- 
ing in America. Such is her versatility! 
The short stories of the month appzal 
both for their variety and liveliness. An 
especially clever and timely tale by 
Eleanor A. Hallowell, is called “Old Home 
Week in Bohemia.” It makes the reader 
wish he could have been one of the rollick- 
ing reunion. Seumas MacManus, sans 
dialect, is pre-eminently fine. His story, 
“The Sacrifice of Nabla,” which is a bril- 
liant example of this style, excels in power 
and pathos, Vincent Harper, a Canadian 
writer, contributes a sprightly summer 
story of Bar Harbor doings under the title 
of “Appendix B.” It contains an ingen- 
ious hit at the prevailing “appendicitis 
habit.” A little story by Emanuel Lissner 
ealled “A Pinte Tragedy—or Comedy,” 
shows well-concentrated artistic quality. 
The “summer widowers” and their invis- 
ible wives should not fail to read Mary 
Moss’s acute tale called ““Marooned.” It 
might be labelled “Cure for Heartache— 
if taken in time.” The Baroness - von 


BORIAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 
64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 


Hutten’s third appearance in ‘Lady 
Moyle” stories is this time “About Isabel 
Ganning.” She uses the spice-box with a 
free hand. Two papers of unusual inter- 
est and charm come from popular pens: 
George Moore’s finishing chapter of 
“Moods and Memories,” personal and in- 
timate reminiscences of his life in Paris; 
and a delightful Italian sketch by Maud 
Howe, entitled “Ischia: A Tale and a 
Tour.” The verse of the month is by Pal 
Laurence Dunbar, Lilian C. B. McAllister, 
Louise Driscoll, Clinton Scollard, Cora A. 
Matson Dolson, Aloysius Coll, Frank Roe 
Batchelder, Blanche Trennor Heath, and 
Frank H. Sweet. 

—The Chautauquan for August is a 
special number on Japan. It contains 
a “Reading Journey through the Japa- 
aese Empire,” written exclusively for this 
publication by Anna C. Hartshorne, au- 
thor of “Japan and Her People.” » There 
are six articles entitled: “Kyoto: The 
Heart of Old Japan”; “From Kyoto to 
Kamakura”; “Tokyo”; “The  Prov- 
inces”; “The Hokkaido and Back to 
Kobe”; and ‘“‘The Southern Islands and 
Formosa.” The articles are fully illus- 
trated, and they are supplemented by an 
exhaustive and carefully annotated bibli- 
ography on Japanese history, literature, 
art and life, together with review ques- 
tions and a series of reading club pro- 
grams for use of individuals and organi- 
zations. 

—The August Atlantic contains a pow- 
erful and instructive paper upon ‘“Un- 
punished Commercial Crime” (the way 
of the rich man in eluding the law), 
written by George W. Alger, author of 
the recent much-talked-of Atlantic paper 
on “Moral Overstrain.” Bliss Perry con- 
tributes his striking tribute to Haw- 
thorne, delivered at the late Bowdoin 
College Centenary celebration. Two in- 
teresting travel papers are “Tutuila,” an 
interesting and informing paper upon our 
Samoan possessions, by President David 
Starr Jordan; and “A Selbourne Pil- 
erimage,” by Cornelius Weygandt, who 
leads us to the former habitat and to the 
spirit of the times of Gilbert White, the 
world-famous naturalist. John Ruskin’s 
delightful letters to Professor Norton are 
continued in this number, and Robert 
Herrick’s powerful serial novel, “The 
Common Lot,’ is completed. Literary 
papers upon “A Literary Blackmailer” 
(Vietro Aretino), by Paul van Dyke, and 
upon “Books New and Old,” by H. W. 
Boynton, and “Letters, Diaries, and Rem- 
iniscences,” by S. M. I'rancis; poems are 
contributed by William Watson, Martha 
H. Shackford, Edward N. Pomeroy, and 
the number closes with a lively Contrib- 
utors’ Club. 

-—For sheer timeliness, the frontispiece 
of the August Critic could not easily be 
beaten. It is a picture of Judge Alton B. 
Tarker, seated on the lawn of his coun- 
try home at Esopus, N. Y., with a copy 
of the March Critic in his hand. An ex- 
amination of the files of the magazine 
shows that the number in question con- 
tained President Roosevelt’s paper on 
“The Mission of the Republican Party.” 
The photgraph was taken on July 7, 
while the Democratic convention which 
nominated Judge Parker for the presi- 
dency was in session. Equally striking 
are two articles dealing with “D’Annun- 
vio the Man,” and “D’Annunzio the 
Pramatist,” both fully illustrated, a 
study by Claude Bragdon of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and a critical study, by 
Charles H, Caffin, of “Some American 
Landscape Painters,” with seven full- 


page plates. Other noteworthy contents 
of this number are “Little Fictions of the 
Poor,” by Louise Betts Edwards, “Na- 
ture Study a la Mode—A Protest,” by 
Edward H. Bppens; a new “Blackstick,’’ 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie; and “A Mass 
of Contradictions,” by Charles Battell 
Loomis. 

~-The patriotic note is struck in the 
National Magazine for August, in recog- 
nition of the August encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Boston, 
the National’s home, Captain S. H. 
Beckwith, known in the Union army as 
“Grant’s Shadow,” writes a score or more 
of fascinating brief character studies of 
the famous Union generals whom he 
knew during his four years with Grant 
as chief cipher operator. Mr. Chapple’s 
“Affairs at Washington” range from the 
capital to the ‘convention halls and the 
World's Fair, and is illustrated with 
many portraits of current celebrities— 
men and women. The National’s August 
fiction includes stories that are keen 
studies of femininity by two western 
young women who are just now publish- 
ing for the first time—Jeanne Olive 
Loizeaux of Des Moines and Christobelle 
van Asmus Bunting of Chicago. Edwin 
L. Sabin tells a very fumny boy story, 
“The Old Muzzle Loader.” The National 
is handsomely illustrated. 

—The August World’s Work, which is 
a double World’s Fair number, is a re- 
markable achievement in magazine mak- 
ing. It is not only one of the largest 
and most elaborately illustrated maga- 
zines ever issued, but it interprets in pic- 
turesque fashion every significant phase 
of the fair. The whole editorial staff of 
the World’s Work spent more than a 
month at the fair, making a careful study 
of the Exposition. Practically every one 
of the two hundred and fifty photographs. 
made for the issue were taken by A. 
Kadclyffe Dugmore, the famous nature 
photographer, who is the World’s Work 
staff photographer. 


4. 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 
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Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 
CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


Vacancies occur r 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NOW time, to, REGISTER. 


Fine Arts Building, 


Agency, CHICAGO. 


ht through the year. Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. : 


Teachers’ 


EASTERN 


Agency 


Established 1890 


50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mer. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 

Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence Solicited. 

BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 


407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


| two minutes on Aug. 28, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the city schools. 

He came in to the desk, shook hands, and did not even sit down. “ We wanta teacher in music.” 
— ** $550? ’’ —‘* Yes.”’—‘*I have just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, O., 
knows her work esengely ana does it well. She will fit you exactly.” —** Can I see her?’ — “ Yes, she is 
in Fayetteville. She will call on you to-morrow,” — “ Alf right, so much for that. Now can you give me 
a good 7th grade teacher ? — “$450?” —** $4295 Two three years experience, bright asa dollar, is 
at first.”—'‘ Miss McFarland, Oswego graduate, just the woman.”—* Can T see her, too ?”’ 
—‘* To morrow morning.” —“ All right; good-by.” And thatis all there was ofit. Both teachers were 
elected and both are fits, for we know both them and the schools of Rome. Fortunately Rome also knows 
this agency, which has furnished the city a great many teachers Of course we cannot always make off- 
hand selections like this, for we do not always have just the fits in qualifications and in salary M INUTES 
and we have to make approximations. Both teachers are still there, though selected in two 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN cian LEACHERS’ AGENCY, Families 
departmen 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every t of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC! 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges ow 


manent patrons. teachers wanted. 
eer Book containing valuable information Freel 


WANTE 


Position in N. E. as Supervisor of Drawing, Pen- 
—— manship, or both, by first-class man, graduate of 
Art School, successful experience. 


The Boston Normal Teachers’ Agency, 8 Beacon St. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 EB, 14th St., N. Y. 


Established 1855. 


| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


UPERINCENDENTS 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State definitely 
your r. quirements and salary position will pay. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, 


We have about forty well recommended, college- 
bred lady teachers yet available for High School or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


E. C. ROGERS, 
Manager, 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ann scHoot EXCHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty. Write for registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr. 


IN EBMERGENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massachusetta 


245 Broadway, New York 


AGENCY 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } 


Address, with 4 cents postage, 
WORLD’Ss FAIR, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


DAY TRIP APPRECIATED, 


THE HALF NOT TOLD OF THE SCENIC GRANDEUR 
—A MATCHLESS COAST ALWAYS IN VIEW. 


“Never realized until to-day what I 
have missed all these years,” said a gen- 
tleman to a companion as they stood 
leaning over the rail of the “Old Domin- 
jon” watching with interest the ever 
changing scene spread out before them. 
“Strange,” he continued, ‘‘but the truth 
of it is, I have never given the matter 4 
thought of how much pleasure I was 
denying myself by going over to New 
York by rail or night boat. One who has 
never passed this way in daylight has 
missed a rare treat, for not half enough 
has ever been said of the beauty and 
grandeur of the seenery, to say nothing 
of the many historic spots which we have 
passed almost within a stone’s throw. 
Hereafter I shal travel this way in pref- 
erence to all others, for it is a capital 
outing and gives one strength and cour- 
age to meet the business problems that 
await at the other end.” 

There is no getting around that state- 
ment which is true, for it is an indis- 
putable fact that the twenty-four hour 
trip from Boston to New York via Joy. 
Line provides for the business man or 
woman, or the vacationist of limited 
time all the benefits of a sea voyage de- 
void of discomfort or monotony, and 


brings the traveler into close touch with - 


some of the most historic and interest- 
ing scenery to be found on thé Atlantic 
coast. 


W HOMF. 


OLD FIRM IN NE 


The advertising agency of “Pettingill,” 
which for the last decade has been lo- 


cated at 22 School street, Boston has re- 
moved to commodious offices in the Tre- 
mount building. Since 1849 the house of 


Pettingill has stood for everything which 
has been progressive in the advertising 
world, and while most of its time has 
been devoted to cultivating the. Eastern 
field, its name is known to every news- 
paper in the country. The Pettingill Ad- 
vertising Agency will devote its endeav- 
ors to every phase of advertising—news- 
papers, out-door display, street cars, cir- 
culars and booklets, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to take charge of each customer's 
whole advertising and give him an in- 
dividual advertising department. 


LOW ROUND TRIP RATE TO SAN 
FRANCISCO VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Tickets on sale August 15 to September 
9, at rate of $62.00 Buffalo to San Fran- 
cisco and return. Liberal arrangements 
for stop-overs. Tickets good returning 
until October 23, 1904. For rates from 
New England see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A.. New Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Teacher—‘Can any of you tell me 
for what purpose the Panama canal is to 
be used?” 

Little Georgie Grafton—‘Sure! 
paign purposes!’’—Town Topics. 


“The last time I saw him he had just 
graduated from college and was waiting 
for a good position.” 

“All that’s changed. He’s looking for a 
plain job now.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Cam- 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
their children while teething, with per- 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
fect success. lt soothes the. child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, | 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 
Hi E B ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agonsy, We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE of registered candidates, but it is in its 8th summer 


and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it LACED a larger percentage of its candidates 


than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. nounces that 
of its resently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 P ER CENT 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portiand, Me. 


Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
We want to 


offer better opportu- 


is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCI8CO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., 313 Rookery Block Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


GC. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sui.- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


80 Exchange 
Street, Port- 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


land, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904, : 


Send for circular, | EOW 


‘Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. - Boston, Mass. 
Q WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
0005099900 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
New England teachers wanted. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much nas 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘“‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, | PALMER 00. 
Me. 61 B. Oth &., Mremfield &t., Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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EXTRA SOFT AND DEEP BLACK LEAD PENCILS 


The No, 314 Draughting is universally used in all Educational 
work, and is very durable and reliable in grade. 


The No. 251 Nerograph, large size wood, contains a superior 
quality of lead, and especially adapted for Draughting, Drawing 
and general use. 

Send for samples and prices. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway - - New York City 
The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


_| Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
Prog ram Clock most com onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
plete known. 


oratory work. 
Write for catalog and estimates. [«] 


College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 
h Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
LL intending to go to the meeting Apply to nag 
A of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P. A., 
about the rates and accommodations 176 Washington St., Boston. 
offered by the WaBasH. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


St. Louis. Mo. 
By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Follow the Flag 


CHICAGO; 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 


K: 
29-A Beacon 8t. 10 East l4th St., Manhattan. 378 Wabash Ave. 


New Books _ for 
Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
ee illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 
ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is grouped 
under the following Subject Divisions : 

1, OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 
It. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
Ill, LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals.) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. ( Perspective.) 
Vi. MEASURE AND PLANNING, (Geometry.) 
Vil. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 
Picture Composition.) 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 


THE TRAIL LEWIS AND CLARK 


Was the pioneer American trail west-of the Missouri river and the results of that exploration 
of 1804-6 were of tremendous importance to the United States, and they were never more 
apparent than now. 

A publication relating to the Lewis and Clark expedition, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, stands peculiarly alone. This edition isa two volume, 8vo. one, called 
‘* The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904.’’ The author, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, is 
the well-known writer of the popular Wonderland series of the Northern Pacific Railway, in 
connection with which he made his studies and researches for this work. 

Mr. Wheeler has traveled several thousand miles over the route of Lewis and Clark. He 
has camped out, climbed mountains, followed old Indian trails, and visited remote points made 
meworable by those explorers. Their route across the Bitterroot mountains has been fol- 
lowed, identified, and mapped. 

‘*The Trail of Lewis and Clark”? is illustrated in color and half tone from paint- 
ings, drawings, and maps, by Paxson, DeCamp, and Russell, made under Mr. Wheeler's 
direction, and from photographs taken especially for the purpose. The writer tells his own 
story and supplements it with pertinent extracts from Lewis and Clark, and a host of other 
historical and narrative writers that connect the past with the present. Exact excerpts ani 
photographic reproductions, in half tone, from the ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS 
of Lewis and Clark are given. A chapter is devoted to the Louisiana Purchase, another to the 
preparatory measures for the exploration, and another to the history of each man of the expe- 
dition so far as known, including a discussion of the death of Captain Lewis. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial to be held at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, make this work peculiarly timely because 
written from the standpoint of actual knowledge of past and present conditions of the old trail 
and country. . 

‘¢ The Trail of Lewis and Clark ’’ should be found in every public and private library 
in the land, and the general reader will find in reading through its pages of large, clear type 
that truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction. 

The book can be ordered through any bookseller or news stand or direct from the publishers. 


STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Ours are Standard because they are based on the solar spectrum, We 
put them up in many different styles. They are selling rapidly in all parts 
of the country. Send for our new price list. 


We Publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS—AS IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP anp R. W. WALLACE 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson 
Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
peculiar to the Mississippi region. 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchare, 
also achapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included inthe Purchase,with 
a bright. breezy description of each as it ap- 


pears to-day. 
CLOTH... 60 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. One voiume 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR COMMENCEMENT AND GRADUATION PRIZES 
William Cullen Bryant’s New Library of Poetry and Song 


Cloth, Revised and enlarged. Fully Illustrated. Gilt top, $s. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th St 


ALL KINDS AT ALL PRICES. 


» New York 
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